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Hs G RAGE, 
1 107 r DJ Your: 


Duke" of. Beaufork 

10 Aa rouk” Ghia, * 
I HE Honours T hive 
enjoy d, in the Ac- 
quaintance of ma 
fy your Illuſtrious F amily, 
which has given me Oppor- 


unity of obſerving, with 
A 2 -- . the 


iv DEDICATION. + 
the utmoſt Pleaſure, Your 
Grace's early Curioſity, and 
Brilliant Genius, would 


— 4 


make me inexcuſable, if I 
ſnould neglect the firſt Op- 
portunit of congratulating 
my Country upon your Ar- 
rival, at the full Foſſeſſion 
of your Pom err. 


Our Engliſb Hiſtory, 1 
Lord, ſhines with the Noble 
Characters of Nun Anceſ. 
tors, who; have always di 1 
ſtinguiſht themſelves in ſup- 
porting the Honour of the 
Britiſh Diadem, and main- 
taining the Liberties of the 
People. | Nor 


— — — 


DEDICATION. v 
to the Glory of Your Grace g 
Predeceſſors, J that they 
have always been eſteem d 
for having a Jjuſt Regard 
to the eſtabliſh d Church, 
as well as for their prudent 
Oeconomy, and generous 
Vil 16400; || CO 2303641 
er Grace Mary Duch- 
> £1 Beaufort, io mach 


celebrated throughout Eu- 4 


rope for promoting Natural 
Learning, and for poſſeſ. 
ling a moſt uncommon and 
AniirableiShire of Know- 


ledge, has made ber Cha- 
racter everlaſting. It 


vi DEDICATION. 
It was;-my Lord; to HxR 
penetrating 3 and 
diſcerning! Curiofity; that 
we owe the- firſt © Paradiſe 
in Englund; Vo un delight- 
ful Badminton, where, by the 
polite Genius of that Great 
Lady, the moſt curious 
Plants from all Quarters of 
the Karth were aſſembled, 
and willingly paid their 0 
bedience to Her Dictates. 
Jo the benign Influence 
of Her Grace's happy Geni- 
us, to promote the curious 
and uſeful Study of planting, 


all the pe in Britain 
5 103-8 


DEDICATION. wit 
of the beſt Diſpoſitien are 
aying ar wt Ine 

And as your Grace is 
now poſſeſſed of! the] de- 


Iced C deb M 
ions Dif ons of Vour 


Acting” we may expect 
all the I mprovements from 
You. which may ſerve as 
Examples to the whole 
World... 4 
The Treatiſe. which TI 
now. lay before Tour Lord- 
ſhip, concerning the Im- 
provement of Land by 
Hoes, will, J hope, meet 
with Your ; fayourable Re- 
ception, 
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ception}/ ſpecially nes ny 
Botanical Labours have' this 
ken their Riſe from d Prin- 
cipal o illuſtrious cas the 
Great Ducheſs af Beufat. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
1 
Management of a Hor-GaxDas. 
4 1nd e 


to publiſh 4 Treatiſe of this 
kind ſo much as the Opportu- 
nity I have of enquiring into ſome parti- 
cular Remarks of my Correſpondents in 
the Hop-way, and the curious Memo- 
randums 1 have lately had occaſion to 
look over concerning the Improvement 
of Ground by Hops, which are ſo good, 
and may prove ſo uſeſul to the Publick, 
that 1 ſnould think it a Crime in me to 
let ſuch uſeful Diſcoveties lic unimproved, 
ot ſuffet them to mold in the Chamber. 
Many a fair Manuſcript, as well as its 
judicĩous Compiler, has been loſt to the 
World, either from Neglect, or from a 
covetous Teal in uy rn "EN 


T2 is nothing engages — 
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that they have held them ſacred, 


[2] 
Some who have been at the Trouble 
of making their Remarks, with an Intent 
of ſerving the Publick, have either died, or 
changed their Forthes; before they had 
compleated their Schemes; or otherwiſe 
have been ſo proud, or ſo much raiſed 
by the Curiofiry of their Obſervations, 
and 
thought them unworthy the ungrateful 
World, as I have had ſome, Inftances. 
But to ſet the laſt Part by upregatded, 
we. have another ſort, which are knoy- 
ing, and expect Mints of Money. to tum. 
ble into their Laps for 4 little Secret, and 
rather than divulge what they know With 
out a large Krenn, will ue their 
Knowledge. J SY ) 
Some of theſe, horn. * fa kind 
to themſelves that they will now and 


then, upon grand Diſcoveries, make Pock. 


et Memorandums, and when we loſe the 

Man, we then begin to diſcover his Worth. 

This is like the Miſer, who is never ſo 

* when he is rich; nor does the 
Or 


Id enjoy any Bencfic ſrom him till 
he has 8 to * 
hy But 


r 
Zut I may mention a ſet of Men who 
ate of the contrary Temper, and ſome- 
what, nenne whom I have 
mentioned, vis. 
Thoſe who love to 8 their Obſer- 
vations regularly, and are too modeſt to 
offer them to publick View, cyen tho 
they have brought them to the higheſt 
pitch of Perfection they were capable of. 
So that through Covetouſneſs, ill Na. 
ture, vain Conceit, and Modeſty, half 
the Knowledge of the World is loſt to 
the Publick. 1 
I mean ſuch Knowledge as cannot prove 
of very extraordinary Advantage to the 
Diſcoverer, and by being communicated 
might be of Service to thouſands. 
If a, man indeed has a Secret that he 
can liye by, ot proves a Principle in ad- 
vancing his Fortune, let him kcep it to 
himſelf, unleſs he meets a good Purcha- 
ſer, or gives it to ſome Friend hen he 
dies; but it is barbarous, it is inhumanc 
to die With a Secret that might be pub- 
lickly. a 
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Therefore I adviſe every Sort of Men 
to keep Memorandums of their ſeveral 
Improvements which are, or may be ad- 
vantageous to the Publick, that the 
World may not loſe any Branch of the 
Benefits now exiſting in it, but eſpecially 
to publiſh them when they are living, if 
poſſible. Becanſe, however clear and 
plain a Book may be written, ſome or 
other will defire to conſult the Author 
more immediately on the Caſe delivered 
in writing. b 

But it is time to leave this kind of Ar- 
gument, to come more immediately to 
the Purpoſe of planting the Hop, which 
conſidering the ſmall Space of Ground 
it takes up, in compariſon to other Plants, 
and ſmall Expence of planting, the pro- 
_ digious Profit to the Proportion, and the 
great Advantage it brings to the Crown 
of Great Britain, is well worth « our Con- 
ſideration. * 2211 

Theſe ſeverally ſhould be — on, 
5 ſome of my Memoraadumiſts have 
hinted ; from whence likewiſe it will ap- 
pear, that they had no leſs regard for Soil, 
TIA & Situ- 


4 


Situation, Pruning, Watering, and every 


other thing to be done towards the bring 
ing of good Hops to the Market. 

As my Papers, which I have collected 
relating to this Plant, are extraordinary in 
their way, ſo I have taken no (mall Pains 
to place them in the beſt Order they 
would admit of; withal adding my own 
Obſervations, where I found it g 
to fill up the Chaſms that might otherwiſe 
hays been found by the Hop- planter in 
a Work that he ought to think ſhould 
be compleat, as I have now eavour d 
to make it. 

cannot conclude this Introduttion 
without obſcrying, that I have bcen ex- 
tremely beholden to many of the Gentle- 
men in Surry, as well as thoſe of Kent, and 
other Hop-Countries, for their Remarks 
relating to the Improvements of Hops, 
which moſt of them judge is one of the 
moſt beneficial Plants that can be ſet 
upon any Ground. 

For even Ground that was never be- 
fore eſteemed worth a Shilling an Acre 
per Annum, is rendered worth forty, fif- 


ty, 


42S 
ty, ot ſometimes mote, Pounds a Year, 
by planting Hops judiciouſly upon it; 
which is the great Motive: that induces 
me to give 4 n of this Nature to 
a 1 20810 2117 03 112151 
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EIS ix hap Garden is to be 
laid out, the three following 
Particulars ſhould be . 

ane ate $a. 11 ct 7/7 
Faſt, Whether you have of can pro- 
cure ws Grougd! hith:is] fit for the 
puzpole, QC on 21 33513. 364 
_ Secandhy, | | Whether ſuch . * 
well ste 12% O 28 01 2145: 
Thirdly, The quantity of the.Ground, 


it will * 5 b 

If the ound 3 2. Hop 
Garden be not your own Inheritance, 
rake it to your, ſelf upon a long Leaſe, 
leſt another; Man xeap the Fruits of your 
ame. oV ach 22014 
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Sand, and to meliorate Sand uſe Clay. 


[8] 


Memorandums of the Ancients, &c. Con. 
cerning tl Apineſs of Ground for Ve. 
- getation;-with ſome particular Exam. 
ples relating to the Improvements of 
the Moderns, by Culture and Ma- 


* 


wires, * 18 | 1 42 


It is a” receivd Opinion, that E. 
which is falt, and of bitter e, 
neither good nor apt to be recon- 


_ cil'd by Manure. Heſd and Virgil 


favour” that Doctrine, and ſeem to in- 
force it. But I find by Experience, 
that there is no Soil whatever but may 
be rendred traftable, and become pro. 
fitable to the Owner wick” "good Mz 
nagement. axe od. 

I ſhall not Serben what! 
have ſaid before, in many of my 
Works, concerning ſtubborn or unfer- 
tile Grounds; but in general remind 
my Reader that to reftify Clay uſe 


Since the Volumes 1 have formerly 
publiſh'd, I have practiſed this Method, 
3 k | and 


[9] 
and have improvd many Grounds by 
it, greatly to the Advantage of the Pro- 
prictors, even to increaſe their Eſtates 
to more than twice the Value. 

But let us inquire a little further into 
the Opinions of the Ancients. Didy- 
mus and Solinus tell us, that ſuch Earth 
as is white or chaulky, or all Sand 
without a mixture of perfect Earth, or 
a Clay which will gape or crack in 
hot Weather, ſach Earths they do not 
allow to be fit for any Plant. 

When I conſider their Sentiments of 
the Matter, I need only refer to what 
I have ſaid before to ſome &f my Rea- 
ders; but to others, who- may want a 
further Explanation of my Meaning, 
Chalks may be mended by ſharp Sand, 
or moory or heathy Ground; and Clay 
may be mended in the ſame Manner 
with Sand of the moſt barren Kind, 
and ſuch Sand may be alſo improv'd by 
ſoft Chalk or Clay, or any, other Soil 
which carties carthy” Particles, and has 
re nality in it?? 


hd Earth happens to be viodgii into 
good 


r 

good Order by any of theſe Means, it 
may yet lie too dry or too wet: For 
Lands after the beſt Manure, if they are 
ſubje& to Land- waters, or Springs, will 
yield no Profit; therefore all Opportuni. 
tics ſhould be taken for draining any 
Grounds that arc annoyed by Water, 
before we begin to ſow or plant any 
thing upon them. 

If the Grounds are ſubject to Water, 
hollow ditching is a certain Remedy, 
as is now uſed in Hertfordſbire, Eſſex, 
and the Counties adjacent. 

An old Writer, when he ſpeaks with 
regard to the Goodneſs of Earth, tells 
us, that when a large Clod of Earth 
cleaves to your Fingers like Wax, or is 
clammy or flippery after jt is opened 
by Water, that Earth is deem d @ profi- 
table Land, 

By this I ſuppoſe he means ſuch 
Ground as gencgally carries with it a 
viſcous Quality, ſuch as all Clays and 
Chalks do ; this ſort of Earth the Farm- 
ers tell us has a-Fatneſs in it; buta 
Writer of a Tens and fifty Years 

ſtand- 


* 
ſtanding, gives us his Sentiments of theſe 
things in the following Words, vis. 

« for my part rely not on other 
« Mens Opinions, neither mean to diſ- 
pute with any Man, I like not to 
« make my Mouth an Arbiter in this 
« Matter, my Eye may bedeceived, and 
© my Feeling may err in the preciſe Di- 
« ſtinction of good or bad Land; but 
« my Experience hath never fail'd in 
this, 7. e. that a batren, moory or 
« wet Soil, tho they ſeverally will pro- 
« duce a wild Hop, will never bring 4 
« profitable Hop to the Market. 

It is certain that a moory or wet 
Soil will not produce good Hops with- 
our Culture, but Soils' of cheſe ſorts, 
that have been amended by draining, 
and aſſiſted by others of contrary Na- 
tures, bring the beſt Hops in England) 
and ſubſiſt to the Profir of their Pro- 
prietors with little Repair. 

At' Farnham, the firſt capital Town 
for Hops in Britain, the Soil is gene- 
wlly ſandy; but by Improvement, ſuch 
have mentioned above, that benefi- 

ns” cial 


[Lr 5 
cial Branch * Husbandry has rais d 
great Fortunes to many Families, inſo- 
much that within a, few Years the Town 
is almoſt rebuilt. in a moſt elegant Man- 
ner. | 8 
There arc near this Town many new 
Hop-Gardens erected on a mooriſh 
Ground ncar a, River-ſide, in the Way 
leading to Moor-Park, which by the 
good Management of the Owners have 
turned to good Account; for the Hills, 
which we ſhall talk of by and by, arc 
judiciouſly manured and en ac- 
cording to Art. 

About Mincbeſter and Alto on the hil- 
ly Grounds we find ſome Hop- Gardens 
which bring in no ſmall Profits to their 
Owners, ſo that betwecn both the high 
and low Grounds, it is hard to judge 
which Lands are moſt advantageous. 
An Hop, generally ſpeaking, ſeems in- 
Clinable to proſpet on dry Gtound, as 
we have many inſtanccs from its fami- 
liar Growth on the ſides of dry Banks, 
and ncar Hedges: And as for the ui 
* I know no ſuch thing; for I have 

often 


often dried Qut of common Hedges as: 
good as cvex Ireceived from the Gardens. 


It is thetefore reaſonable to judge, that 
Hills in our Hop-Gardens are neceſſary, 
eſpecially lin moiſt Lands; for if there 
ſhould, come a wet Seaſon, and the 
Hop ſhould be planted in low Ground 
ſubject to Waters, without Hills, che 
Hop-Roots, would be apt to ſuffer by 
Inundations; therefore in la- Lands 
the Hills ought to be much higher chan 
in mountainous or hilly Grounds, as 
the Hop Hills ſhould be ſmaller and 
lower in high Ground 511 4 1105 
And this muſt be particularly-confider- 
ed, when we prepare our Soil for the 
Hop. When we have à light Ground 
below, we may have a ſtronget or more 
heavy Earth in the Up- lands, becauſe 
as theſe may by chance want Rain, or 
the A ſſiſtance of Water in the Summer, 
the ſtiffer Earth will hold Moiſture long- 
er than the light Soil; and on the con- 
trary thoſe Lands which ly low, and 
ate incumbred by an over-flux of Wa- 
— require a light Soil in their Pre- 


paration, 


C 4 7 
paration, that they may eaftly diſcharge? 
the great Moiſture which may accidentally 
or ſaddenly fall upon theny : — ae 
of this hercaftcr. | 
- But as we are upon Soils proper for 

Vegetation, I cannot help taking notice, 

that Columelila'' obſerves, the richeſt: 
Ground is where Crabs and Sloes grow; 
and another Author obſerves, that the 
Richneſs of any Earth may be perceived, 
by digging. 2 Hole in the Ground, and 
filling it up again with the fame Earth 
that was taken from it: It is his Remark, 
that if the Earth that was put in ſwel⸗ 
leth, the Ground is of a good Strength, 
and the moſt proper for Vegetation; but 
if in ſome time it declines and ele 
it is an ungenerous Soil. 
However this may be in Fact, 1 ſhaty 
not pretend to determine, but I may 
venture to give my Opinion, that all 
new broken Earth, as it is more or leſs” 
fertile by imbibing, the Moiſture of che 
Air will (well more of leſt, as it is 
more or leſs ſpungeous; and whatever 
Earth is in ſuch a State, as to receive a 
large 


K 15 1 
large Quantity of Matter from the Air, 
and can the longeſt hold it, is the beſt; 
for which reaſon 1 neither recommend 
Sand nor Clay, but a Mcdium between 
both, the ſandy part to receiye, n 
clayey part to retain. b 

So in dry and wet Weather, —_ 
Ground ſo ptepar d will avoid the In- 
convenience of being overſoaked with 
Waters, or want Showers too ſuddenly. 
A Paſſage which I have met with a- 
mongſt my Manuſcripts, on the frame. 
ing of Hop- Ground, ** intimates,- that a 
« dry Ground, if it be rich, mellow and 
« gentle, ſerves beſt for that purpoſe, 
« and ſuch Mould ſhould either be ſought 
for, or elſe by Coſt and Labour be 
« provoked. 

It is — D to RIA 2 
Soil deep enough to hold your" Poles 
faſt and ſteady, for the blowing down 
of the Poles when the Hops have 
twin'd about them, will create a Difor- 
der in your Hop-Garden not to be re- 
medied, and tha Owner muſt conſequent- 
ly loſe a great part of his „ 
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_ greateſt and warmeſt Part of it; rathet 
inclining to the Eaſt than to the Welt, 


Tins 7] 
It is nototious that all Hop- Gatdent 
ſhould be ſecuted as muh a8 poſſible 
from high Winds, that the Poles upon e- 
very Hill may ſtand ſecure and firm, to 
reſiſt the moſt turbulent Weather; for it 
the Poles ſhould happen to be blown 
down while the Hop is growing; the 
Weight of the Hops will be much leſß 
than if they had not been interrupted; 
ſo it is ſaid likewiſe, that the ſtronger 
we can allow our Ground to be, 
(conſideting the above Rules,) ſo much 
will our 2999 14+ 400M D 


An 110 c ＋ n. 
of the Situation of a Hp o. 


'ITH er to the Situation of 
an Hop-Garden, . we muſt” pro- 
vide ſuch Ground as may ly open to 
the Sun either the whole Day, or the 


for the Morning Sun, will contribute to 
I take 


erer 


the Hop is in Bloſſom, e 


L "7 1 
take off the cold Dews early from che 
young Sprouts or Jerms of the Hops 
when they firſt appear in the Spring, 
and will be of no leſs Confequence when 


Ripeneſs. | 
At the time indeed when the Hop 


is about ripening, one would chooſe if 
poſſible a full day's Sun, from Riſing ta 
Setting, to bring the Hop to the Kiln; 
for they dry more caſily, and to more 
Advantage, than when they haye wanted 
Sun at the end of the Scaſon. 
It is alſo neceſſary to provide ſuch 'a 
Garden for them, as may be well ſhel- 
tred, from the Violence and Contagion 
of Winds; ſuch rather as is naturally 
defended by Hills than by Woods, or ar- 
tificially protected byPlantations of Trees 
however if we are forc'd to the latter, 
let not your Hops be planted too near 
the Trees, leſt they ſhadow your Hops, 
or drop upon them. 

When I have gone thus far in my Ac- 
count of Situation, I muſt remark by 
the by that ſome Hop-planters, out of 

D cov 


too great a Deſite of expoſing their, Gar, 
dens to the Sun, have been great Suffe, 


rers: The South, as well as the Eaſt and 


Weſt, have been intirely open, without 
either the Defence of Hills and Woods; 
by which neglect the ſharp caſterly Winds 
of the Spring, have blaſted, the Hop. in 
the Bud; and in the latter part of the 
Scaſon, the Storms from the Weſt and 
South-Weſt, when the Poles ate laden 
with Hops, difturb,agd bruiſe. the Crop. 
| Amongſt my Mcmorandums. I find 
one Gentleman, who. adviſes. that a 
Hop- garden ſhould be plac'd near your 
Houſe; and tells us, “ That by, ſuch 
„Means, we may be able to warrant the, 
« Fruit of it, from ſuch Fingers as put 
« no. Difference betwixt theirown, and 
« other Mens Goods: But he livd ma- 
ny Years ago, when I ſuppoſe Hops were 
pretty ſcarce ; or I hope there were more 

Thieves than are in our Times. 
We have however, in our Age, ſo 
much Faith, as to truſt our Hop-gardens 
in Places remote from Towns, provided 
they have ſuch Shelter as 1 have men- 
2 1 tion'd ; 
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tion'd ; and there are ſome Inſtances in 
Nent, of Hop- gardens that ly fully ex- 
poſed to Wind and Weather ; what is 
particularly remarkablc in them, is, that 
the Spring is favourable, the Crop will 
appeat gay till the latter Seaſon ; and then 
if the weſtern Storms happen, we find 
perhaps five or fix Rows on the Welt- 
ſide are Sufferers, ' and defend the reſt 
from Injury; and yet its: 1 
have tolerable Ctops for the moſt par 
But to return to the Remarks of "ak | 
old Gentleman 1 have already inftihc'd 
he obſerves chat the Garden being pt 
near the Houſe, there will adthit of a 
mote immediate Retoutſe to it, than if 
it was to lie at a Diſtance ; for as the Hop 
requires a pretty cloſet Attendance, while 
it is in its Shoot, the Servant as well 
as the Maſter's Eye, may always be up- 
on it, as well to ſet to Rights any diſ- 
ordered Pole, to bind or regulate any 
diſordered Vine, or to water ſuch Hills 
as may have occaſion for Moiſture: It is 
a Proverb, the Maſters Eye makes the 
Horſe Fat. 
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A Hop- garden likewiſe, as one of my 
Memorandumiſts remarks, ſhould be near 
the Houſe, becauſe as he will have it, 
Dung may caſily be brought upon the 
Ground, or ſuch Manure as is generally 
made in a Farm- yard; and to be ſure 
it is neceſſary to avoid the Expence of 
Carriage in this, as well as in other 
Branches of Farming. 
Some have particularly rentark'd, that 
to expoſe it too openly to the South, 
makes the Garden ſubject to Mildews, 
in the bloſſoming Scaſon ; but where 
Hills or other Shelter, at a proper Diſ- 
tance, defend your Hops from Winds, 
without preventing the Sun, you may 
be ſure of good Hops, and it certainly 
preſerves them from the Fly, eſpecially 
if no Dung is uſed in the Hills, - 
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ARTiex III. 
Of the Proportion of 4 Hi Gu. 


find in my Papers the following pa- 
ragraph, relating to the Quantity of 
Ground for a Hop- garden, or a Hop- 
yard, as commonly called in Surry, vis. 

The Quantity of your Garden muſt 
either be meaſured by the Proportion of 
your yearly Expence of Hops in your 
own Houſe, or by the Charge you deſign - 
to beſtow in the preparing and keeping 
of it; or elſe that it may be no larger than 
that the Hands you can ſpare may have 
their Employment in it, ſo that it may 
want no help; or otherwiſe it muſt be 
proportioned according to the Market Ad- 
vantage or Gain you propoſe to receive 
from it. 

Anold Writer, in a merry way, ſpcak- 
ing on this Occaſion, tells us, That 
« the Profit and Gains ariſing by a Hop- 


« Garden ſometimes ſo pleaſeth and flat- 
« tereth a covetous Man's Conceit, whoſe 
Vein or Humour is ſuch that he will 
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imploy more Ground than he can keep 
or maintain, and through the Greedi- 
« neſs of his Deſire overthrow his whole 
« Purpoſe.” . 

But however v we may have laid dowh 
general Rules, the following Particulars 
are given us by a Perſon ſcemingly of 


Judgment. 
One Man may keep two thouſand Hills, 


and yet reſerve his Winters Labour for 
any other Purpoſe. © 
VO pon every Acre, as it is more on the 
fide of a Hill, or on a Plain, may be rail. 
ed ſeven, eight, or nine hundfed Hills, 
as will be more particularly explained! in 
the Sequel. 0 

Every one of theſe Hills will bring well 
ordered three, or Taue four Pounds of 
Hops. | 
One of my Papers tell me that two 
Pounds and a half of good Hops will 
ſerve for brewing of one Quarter of Mat, 
(but this was wrote in the Year 1580.) 
Others however uſe theit Pleaſure in hop- 
ping their Liquors, as they deſign them 
for longer ot ſnortet keeping, as will be 
explained more fully hereafter. Hops 
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Hops have been ſold according to the 
ſeyeral Seaſons they were gathered in. 
Within the laſt ten Years from thirty Shil-· 
lings to four Pounds and upwards an hun- 
dred Weight: For we have ſometimes wet 
gatheting Seaſons when the Hop is come 
to the greateſt Perfection of Ripeneſs. 

We have alſo Blaſts or Bligths, and 
ſometimes Milde ws, which often diſturb 
the Repoſe of the Hop- planter, and re. 
duce his Expectations to half his Proſpect. 
So is it, that in a good Year when there 
is plenty of Hops, well gathered, the 
Markets may be over; ſtocked, or elſe the 
former Years having produced poor Crops, 
the bad have been firſt (old off, or mixt 
with, the good, and the Price kept at a 
low Rate, till the Ingroſſers had amaſſed 
their Stock in order to diſtribute from 
their Magazines Hops at their own Prices; 
from whence we may judge if Hops have 
had a bad Seaſon they cannot be good, 
therefore muſt be cheap. 

If they have had a good Scaſon benen 
in plenty, and are generally brought to 
Market in great Quantity, and therefore 

* cannot 
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cannot fell there at a ' very dear Rate. 
And the Factors that take their Advan- 
tage on both ſides the Queſtion, have 
ſometimes a lucky hit, but "muſt be al. 
Ways Gainers. 

It is however certain, — the Hop. 
planter, when his Garden is once in or- 
der, cannot be a Loſer; but muſt neceſ. 
ſarily be a Gainer, even beyond any o- 
ther way that he could imploy his Ground, 
pethaps twice or thrice as much. 

At the firſt Time, when Hops were 
planted with us, they were ſold at 1 /. 
6s. per hundred, as it is obſerved in one 
of my Memorandums, of early Date; and 
it is alſo remarked by the ſame curious 
Obſerver, that one Acre of Ground cul- 
tivated for Hops, reckoning alſo one third 
Part of a Man's Labour, ſhall bring to the 
Owner clear Profit about 30 J. yearly for 
a long Seaſon; but I have known Hop. 
Grounds that have cleared above 530 /. 
yearly per Acre, to be fold at the firlt 
hand. 

One Reaſon why Wild-hops are ſo 


much taken notice of is becauſe in many 
Gardens 
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Gardens that are neglected, and want 
good ordering, the Hops have been ſmall 
and of an indifferent Colour, and theſe 
have commonly been judged to have been 
of a wild Kind, or as the Hop- planters 
callthem Run-a-ways, It is ſo in moſt 
ſorts of Fruits, when a Plant has worn 
itſelf out by ſtanding too long on the ſame. 
Ground without ſufficient Culture, it will 
degenerate, or as the Gardners term it, 
run wild. It is obſervable, by one of 
my Papers, ſeemingly written by a Perſon 
of good Judgment, that Ground well 
diſciplined and diſcretely managed will 
not only yield more, but larger, firmer, 
and more weighty Hops; and theſe Weight 
for Weight will go further in Brewing 
than the ſmall ones. They will alſo laſt 
much longer than a ſmall Hop, and will 
be much more pleaſant to the Palate. 
While I am upon this Head, give me 
leave to make a Remark written about 
2 hundred Years ago, concerning the 
Uſe of the Hop in brewing ; my Author 
lays, that whereas you cannot make a- 
boye eight Gallons of indifferent Ale 

E | out 


out of one Buſhel of Malt, one may 
draw about eighteen Gallons of good 
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Table Beer: Neither is the Hop more 
profitable to enlarge the Quantity of your 
Drink than neceſſary, to ptolong the 
Continuance of it. He further adds, 
That if your Ale may indure a Fortnight, 
your Beer, thro the Benefit of the Hop, 
will continue a Month, what Grace it 
yielded to the Taſte, (to uſe his own 
Words) all Men may judge, that have 
Senſe in their Mouths : And if the Con. 
troverſy be betwixt Beer and Ale; which 
of them ſhall have the Place of Pre- emi- 
nence, it ſuffices for the Glory and Com- 
mendation of the Beer; that herein our 
own Country Ale giveth place unto it; 
and that moſt-part of out Countrymen 
doth abhor and abandon; Ale, as a loath- 
ſome Drink; whereas in other Nations 
Beer is of great Eſtimation, and is by Sttang- 
ets preferred as the moſt choice and 
delicate Drink. Finally, that Ale that i; 
moſt delicate, and of the beſt account 
borroweth, the Hop, without which it 
Wanteth its chief Grace, and beſt Vet. 
0 1 1 dure. 
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dure. Hie continues, theſe things conſi- 
dered, you may * to the ne 
of your Gatden, G. a 

It would be emed of me ie chi | 
Place to ſay ſomething of the Uſe of 
the Hop; more particularly, with regard 
to brewing ; but T ſhall defer that till 
the End of this Treatiſe, However for 
the preſent I cannot help obſerving, that 
the Hop not only contributes to the 
good keeping of Malt · Liquors, but adds 
conſiderably to their Strength. 8 

Onc of my Memorandumiſts gives us, 
inthe following Words, ſome Rules that 
are not unworthy of Conſideration, with 
regard to the 1 x Net- Gar. 
den, Viz. | 

When you procced to make your Gar- 
4 you are to have Counſel fot the 
hying out thereof 

Secondly, For the due Seaſon and i 
right Trade to cut and ſet Hop- roots. 

Thirdly, What Chic you hal mike | 
of them; © 2 

| Bowerlily; What Charge you! ſhall be 
u for them, 

E 2 Aud 
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And when you have conſideted theſe 
things, you arc yet to learn the time 
when, and the way how to prepare your 
Ground, and to make it able to enter- 
tain and nouriſh them. 3 
Lou muſt alſo know how to frame 
your Hills to maintain them, and to 
pull them down as well as to cut and 
faſhion them. 

Likewiſc you muſt be acquainted with 
the Manner of erecting and pulling up, 
as well as preſerving. your Poles, and to 
gather, to dry and pack your Hops. 
Finally, (my Author obſerves) you muſt 
be taught the Reformation of many Enot- 
mities and Abuſes that are received in 
many Places for good Rules. 

We find by Experience that what has 
been abſerved above, muſt be neceſlari- 
ly right, for without every Article is con- 
ſidered an Hop- Garden can never be 
profitable, _ 

Let us now therefore proceed to ex. 
amine my Papers, as well as my Expe- 


xience, concerning the — of 
a * - Garden, | 
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To. Arier Iv: 55 iN: 


NE — Beneath 
- lowing Account of __— a 

Hop- Garden, vis. 

Diſpoſe the Ground which you * 
termine to lay out this Way, in as level, 
uniform and ſquare a — 3 
conveniently. 

If your Ground is Graſs, « or — or 
Riff, firſt ſow it with Hemp or Beans, 
which naturally will make the Land mel - 
low, and deſtroy Weeds; yet notwith- 
ſtanding will aſſiſt it for che * 
of planting of Hops. 

If your Ground be large, ill it in 
the beginning of Winter with the Plow, 
or if it be but a ſmall. Named. then dig 
it with a Spade. - 11 

The opening of the Ground in this 
Manner, let it be never ſo ſtubborn, will 
mcliorate it, by means of that fertile 
Quality which reigns in the Winter Air. 
And this ſhould not only be done 

Nh the 
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may ſuffialentiy cover the whole Gar: 
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the Year before we make our Garden, but 
every Year after repeated, as long as it 
ſubſiſts. For /Laboar, as A#zophon ob- 
ſerves, and the common Practice demon- 
firates is equal to any Manure. 

„ It t Haid, that the more Colt 

« beſtow upon unprofitable Ground, the 
« more! Profit 'you'' raiſe from it: And 
ns one Author has it, you will come 
«nearer the Advantages the 1 
« receive by Trade. | 
One Qbſerpation tien un wh Hop- 


Merchant has made on the — 


tion of a Hop-Gatden is, 21 
Tat in ſome Caſes in N 5 


be ſaved/ 3. „% Where the Monld is not 
deep, make the Hillsas large as poſſible; 
ſo that if the Hills were again to be 
pulled don, the Earth contain d in them 


den, and deftroy all the 3 

ie bone : 10 aninzqo ul 

Ia fach 4 te, e that Clay 

u the Bottom, and has net pethaps above 

throe or four Inches Mould on the Sur - 

* and hete unleſs we bring in aux- 
iliary 
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iliary Earth or Manure, our Hills muſt 
neceſſati ly be ſet wider aſunder, than 
in ſuch Grounds as have great Depth 
of Mould ; for by no Means muſt 
a clay or chalky Ground be dug in- 
to, where we make the Hilla, the Surface 
only except. What we bring in, only by 
Manures, muſt be the ſole Foundation 
of every Hop-hill 3- #64 i 
I have known ſome that have been 
at great Expence, in the making of Hop- 
Gardens, where the Grounds have been 
iff, and of a claycy Nature, and eſ- 
pecially whete the Surface has been 
very thin, they have dug the Founda- 
tion of the Hills into the Clay itſelt; 
and fil'd them with -prepar'd Earth. 
But it is very certain, that whenever 
we dig into a Clay or Chalk, we make 
ſo many Baſons to receive Water, Which 
vill lodge or ſtagnate there, notwith- 
ſtanding the fine Mould we fill them with, 


and raiſe the Hills from, to the Pre- 
judice of any thing that — a4 
cd under them. | 


in the common Gardening way, with 
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in a few Ycars,, many thouſands of Plants 
have been deſtroy d by Preparations - of 
ſine Earth, bedded in Baſons of this ſort, 
to the great Diſcouragement of ſeveral 
Gentlemen of my Acquaintance; who 
from the loſs of Trees that have been 
planted in ſtiff Soils, by Gard' ners reck- 
on d to be expert in their way, have not 
only loſt their Money, but have had 
good Reaſon to blame the — and 
theit —— 2 


; | # 


ArTICLE V. 


Concerning the Setts of Hops, for plant 
i a Hop ground. 


N natural light Ground we may 

plant much earlier than in moiſt ot 
wet Grounds that are ſtiff. I have ob- 
ſery'd before, the Hop will grow well 
upon the ſide of a dry Bank, and will 
proſper there; it will likewiſe do well in 
a low Ground, even tho' it may ſome- 
times be inundated, or ſubject to be o- 
verflow d 
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verflow'd by Waters, provided the Hills 
in the latter Caſe are rais d high enough 
to protect the Bud — from the 
Water. 

Here we are elpucially to conſider the 
uſe of Water; it is not for the Welfare 
of any Plant, to be loaded with Water 
cloſe to the Stem, but conſider the 
ſmalleſt Fibres of its Roots, and feed 
them generouſly and eaſily by frequent 
Waterings, rather than by a great Glut; 


for where Water ſtands a long time a- 


bove the Buds, or Germs of the Plants, 
they are diſpos d to rot, eſpecially the 
moſt tender of them; but the Fibres 
of the Roots, could they be fed conti - 
nually with a ſmall ſhare of Water, ſuch 
as they could naturally imbibe, would 


bring ſuch Fruit as would be W 


to all Planters. 

It is not only in the . King- 
dom, but in the Animal likewiſe, that 
this Caſe ought to be conſidered; fot how 
unnatural would it be, to pour Li- 
quor down the Throat of any Creature 


vhen the NR was not deſirous of 
F [I 


it, 


Deer 


it, or even to force a gteater Quantity, 
when the Appetite was open, than it 
could regularly receive? The firſt would 
occaſion a Fever, and the other would 
be next to Drowning. 
It is for this reaſon, that J FS 
deayourcd to make the Gardiners ſenſible 
of an Error they have been too frequent · 
ly guilty of, watering Trees and in othet 
Plants with abundance of Water, in 
Grounds which are naturally moiſt. 

I ſuppoſe this has been practiſed, be- 
cauſe in hot Seaſons the Surface ſcems 
dry and parch'd ; but they ought to con- 
fider the Nature of their Land, and 
the Humour of their Plane. 

It is but too common that Plants 
have been rotted in their Roots, which 
are their Mouths, by too great abun- 
dance of Water: And it is almoſt as 
common, that the Stems have been 
Hide - bound, when great Quantities of 
Water have been thrown too near 
them. 

. Gentle Ulage is natural, nada fore 
Conſent is al ways to the Prejudice, if 
not che Deſtruction of a Plant, | 
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1 remember 2 Gardiner who in a 
very dry Seaſon had ſeveral Peach- 
Trees againſt a South-Wall, when there 
had been no Rain fo long, that he dread» 
ed the Welfare of his Trees, there was 
nothing todo but watering, and he gave 
many of them great plenty of Water 
cloſe to the Stem, but moſt of the Fruit 
fell off; while on the other Hand, I 
ditected the out- ſides of the Borders to 
be watered plentifully, where I gueſt the 
more- tender Fibres of the Roots of 
ſome other Trees might lic, and che Fruit 
tipen d to Perfection. 

So in the Caſe of Hops, if it could be 
poſſible; I would rather chooſe” to wa- 
tet the Alleys than the Hills themſelves, 
remarking before · hand, that ve ſhould 
not let them ſuffer by Drought too mucli, 
but in ſuch a Cafe the Hills dugne to 
be likewiſe refreſh d. 

As I have obſerved above, that the 
Hop ſhould” be planted earlier in light 
Grounds, than ſtiff Soils, and in 
dry Lands ſooner than in wet, fo to 
come to Particatars in that Point, all 

1 light 
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light dry Grounds may be planted at the 
end of February, and in the moiſt and 
more heavy Soils, not till the end of 
March, obſerving that the Buds are not 
ſhot, but preparing only for Vegetation. 
About this time, a little before the Plants 
ſprout, is the proper Scaſon for tec- 
tifying the Hills, and dreſſing them, az 
alſo of thinning the Roots; wherefore it 
is beſt to collect or ſtore at this time for 
any new Plantation. 

It hath been obſcrv'd, that where the 
Hills. are high, the Roots are much 
ſtronger and larger, than they are found 
to be when the Hills are low. 
In the Choice of your Roots for plant- 
ing chooſe the largeſt, and let every 
Root you provide for — be 0008. or 
ten Inches long. 

Each Root ſhould at leaſt contain ah 


Joints. 


Take carc likewiſe, that ſuch Ror 
as you gather for your Plantation, arc 
all of the laſt Year's Grow. 

Some defer the trimming and dreſſing 
of their Hills till April when the Hops 


begin 
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begin to ſhoot, but tis too late then to 
tranſplant in a profitable Way p. 

In the thinning of the Hills, leave the 
ſtrongeſt Buds for bearing, and the reſt 
make an excellent boil'd Sallet, to be 
prepar'd like Aſparagus. Theſe are of- 
ten brought to Market, under the De- 
nomination of Hop · tops, and are of great 
Efficacy in Diſtempers of a and 
min een, 51 26 
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Arier VI. 


Of the Choice of Hops, as — FR 
tinguiſh d one from another, by Coun- 
try — who male three Sorts x 
_ them. | > Hi 


O $ T of — Hop- 8 make 
three ſoxts of Hops, one of them 
they name the good or maſter _ or 
manured Hop, or garden Hop. 
The other they call the unkindly — 
and ſome call this the Fryer, others call 
it the male "As but without Reaſon. 
The 
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The third Sort is that which they 
call the wild Hop, and — likewiſe 
yo 19 ex AA 1 0 QUEER 

Onc of my — deſetibes 
the good Hop thus; it has a great and 
green Stalk, a large, a hard, and a green 
Bell, this as well as all the others, make 
their firſt: Shoot about eight Inches from 
the Ground, without ſhewing any Leaves, 
and as far as that length, fuel Buds as 
we can ſparc from our Hills are fit for 
cating, to be ordered like Aſparagus. 

The unkindly Hop is deſcrib'd to me 
in the following Terms, vis, 

The Hop that likes not his Entertain: 
ment, namely his Situation, his Soil, 
his Manure; ot the manner of its Plant - 
ing, will come up green, and with a 
ſmall Stalk, ſoon running into Leaves 
that are thick and rough, almoſt as 3 
Nette; theſe. are Tommonly devourfd, 
or muck injur d, with alittle black Fly, 
ſuch as ſometimes may be obſcry'd to- 
wards the latter end of the Year upon 
tall Hops where the Garden bande desk, 
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But however, if this happens to ap- 
pear in the beginning of the Hop-ſhoot, 
it may be mended by watering; or eſpe- 
cially if gemle Showers ſhould happen 
in April or May; but again, if the Hops 
ſhould ſuffer at the latter end of the Scu- 
ſon by this Fly, which feeds upon the 
Leaf only; and perhaps | cats the Leaf as 
full of Holes, as 4 Net, yet the Hop it 
ſelf ſeldom ſuffers, if ic were well bella 
before the Fly came on. © 

The wild Hop, as it is deſerib'd to 
me, is ſaid to bring a Fruit or Beil ci- 
ther altogether Seed, or «lic looſe and 
red or light Bells; the Stalk of this is 
red, and the Difference between the good 
and wild Hop is not to be diſcerned, 
till the Stalk or Vine be two or three 
Yards high; for at their firſt coming up, 
the one as well as the other appeareth 
ted, but the beſt Hop is then che red- 

This Gentleman ſeems to intimate 
from the foregoing Obſervations, that 
one onght to view a Hop-Garden, and 
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it the Year before we make A 
tation from it. 11454 241 04 


When [conſider the Manner by which 
the three ſeveral ſorts of Hops are de- 
ſeribd above, I can find no natural Dif- 
ference between the firſt two Sorts, for 
the good Hop and the unkindly Hop ſcem 
to differ only from one another by Acci- 
dent, ſuch as ill Management, Cc. 
And the wild Hop, as call'd among the 
Hop-planters, ſeems to be the effect of 
ill Management and Blaſts, for I have my. 
ſelf gathered the Roots of Hops for a 


new Plantation, that were cſtcem'd, in 


the Garden they grew, to be of the 
unkindly Sort, but when theſe came to 
receive the Benefit of freſh Grounds, they 
produced as good Hops as any that were 
brought to Market. 

The Botanifts make a Dilinction be- 
tween the Male and Female Hop, and 
it is almoſt impoſſi ble to plant any Gar- 
den without having ſome of the Male 
Hop in it, how careful ſocver one be. 

Having made your Proviſion of Roots, 


the beſt way is immediately to lay them 


in 
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in dry Sand, or dry Earth, or in ſuch a 
Manner patck them, that no Air may 
get at them, before they are planted in 
their proper Places. For however good 
the Roots may be of themſelves, if they 
happen to dry by the Air, before they 
arc planted, they will bring weak Stalks, 
and ſometimes will be irrecoverable. 

It is beſt to take them up, if poſſible, 
the ſame Day you deſign to replant them, 
or if that cannot 'be done, as ſoon as 
you bring them home, to bury them in the 
Ground, till Weather and Leiſure will 
permit you to make your Plantation. 

Some recommend the lay ing of them 
in Water, till they can have time to uſe 
them, but I don't hold their Opinion to 
be good; for tho they may all grow, they 
will be apt to ſhoot with too much luxuri- 
ance, to bear well or profitably, 

However, if we lay them in Water 
or thin, Mud, when we cither have not 
Time nor Opportunity to dig a Hole 
for them immediately when they come 
Home, as may happen, when Teams and 
Carts come late at Night to the Place; 

G they 
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they muſt not be ſuffered to lie above 
twenty Hours in that Condition; but if 
we bury them immediately in the Earth, 
they will remain good, and fit for Plant- 
ing, all the planting Scaſon over, till 
the middle of April. | 
\ Your Garden being dreſs d or xiltg by 
Plowing, or with the Spade, as I hayc 
directed above, the Hills may be made 
at equal Diſtances, by a Line that will 
not Stretch, having ſaſtncd to it at certain 
lengths wooden Pins, according to the 
Proportion of Space you propoſe to leave 
between your Hills, 

Theſe Pins ſhould be carefully, rang- 
ed at exact Diſtances one from another; 
for if one happens to be out of Or- 


der, the whole courſe of the Garden 
will be irrcgular. 


ART 
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AR TIeILE VII. 


Of the Diſtance of Hills. 


F your Garden conſiſts of an Acre 

of Ground, and lies ſquare, leave 
between every Hole or Center of a Hill, 
three Yards or eight Foot at leaft, ſo 
that the Hills may be made the larger, 
and the Hops of one Pole, reach not to 
another; at this diſtance likewiſe the 
Sun will have a free and univerſal Paſ- 
fage through your Garden, which will bear 
plowing, when the Hops are down, be- 
tween the Hills ; whereas otherwiſe, you 
muſt be at the Expence of digging, which 
is a coſtly Way. 

If your Garden is ſmall, and you raiſe 
Hops for your own Convenience, your 
Hop- Hills need not be above ſeven Foot 
aſunder. 

The Line by which we muſt regulate 
all our Hop- Gardens, whether they arc 


large or ſmall, muſt be divided as J have 
a G 2 ſaid 
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ſaid above; with Pins aftcr the follow. 
ing Manner. 

For we muſt be ſure of our Line, be. 
fore we can expect any Beauty or Re- 
gularity in our Garden. 

The Lines ſhould be juſt and true, 
rather (ct in the Quincunx Order, if poſ- 

ſible, becauſe that Order gives more Li- 
betty, and more Air for the Plant to 
flouriſh, than the plain Lines oppoſite to 
one another. | 

We can moreover ſee through the 
- Avenues, planted in the Quincunx Man- 
ner, and in every Way there will be 
a regular Walk; but there are Books 
enough which have particularly de- 
ſcribd the laying out ſuch Walks, as 
well. as for the ſetting of thoſe which 
one would chooſe to .be parallel with 
one another, 

The Line which one of my Memo- 
randumiſts gives us for guiding or laying 
out a Hop-Garden in a regular Manner, 
is made aſter this Sort, as it is here de- 
-(cribed, * 


One 
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One of my Correſpondents, who re- 
commends this Line for marking of the 
Ground, bids you firſt ſtrain it upon the | 
level of the Land, and mark. with every bs: 
Pin of Wood the Center of every Hill | 
you are to make; and he adviſes. when 
the Ground is mark'd out in this faſhion, 
to dig Holes about one Foot ſquare, 
and two deep: But I diſſent from 
his Opinion, if the Ground happens to 
be a Clay, for the Reaſons I have given 
above; however, we may always venture 
to dig as deep as the Mole, or Surface 
of the Earth, even tho' there is Clay at 
the Bottom, provided we do not dig 
ſtrictly into the Clay. 

If indeed the Ground is ſandy, or 
light, we may dig as deep as we pleaſe, 
provided the Soil is not incommoded by 
Waters; or if the Ground conſiſts of a Sand 
tolcrable ſharp, or binding, then if Wa- 
ters ſometimes overflow the Land, ſuch 

In- 
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Inundations will rather mend than 
harm the Hop. 


Another Animadverter bids us care- 
fully take hotice, that we ſhould plant 
our Hops as ſoon as our Holes are made 
fir for them. His own Words are vig. 

When you have made twenty or thir. 
ty Holes, take up as many Roots as 
are neceſſary to plant the Holes that 
are made, allowing at moſt ſix Plants 
to a Hole, always watching a Time if 
poſſible, when the Weather is clear and 
gentle, not exceeding the middle of A. 
pril on any account; for he that exceeds 
this time, will certainly loſe many 
Plants. 

The ſame goes on to guide us in 
the Platting ; his Advice is, to take two 
or three Roots, which will by that time 
ſhew their Buds, and perhaps ſome ten- 
der Fibres, or ſmall Roots growing out 
of them, which muſt be all, except the 
larger Buds, pared away hard by the old 
Root, then holding them cloſe toge- 
ther, ſo that the Tops are even one 


with 1 ſet them upright = 
the 
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the Center of every Hill, holding them 
hard with one Hand, while you fill the 
Hole with the other with fine Mould 
ptepar d for the purpoſe, obſerving that 
the Tops of the Sets be level with the 
Surface, or uppermoſt part of the Ground. 

He further dictates to us, that we muſt 
be careful to. ſet the ſame end upwards, 
of every Set that grew before, which 
you may know by the manner of the 
Buds, which appear on the Knots of each 
Root, and let no part of the dead n 
remain upon the upper Joint. 

He goes on to tell us, that when you 
have done this, you muſt preſs down 
the Earth hard with your Foot, tread- 
ing the Barth cloſe to the Sets, with- 
out bruiſing or breaking the Buds. 

He notes further, that one ſhould ob- 
ſcrve, at this time of Planting, the Hills 
muſt not be rais d, but only let the Top 
of the Hop-ſets be covercd, about two 

ot three Inches thick, with the fineſt 
| Mould you can get. 

It by accident you have not Oppor- 
tunity to ſet your Hop, till they have 

2 begun 
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begun to ſhoot, you ' muſt be careful 
the tender Shoots be not covered with 
Earth, otherwiſe, you will deſtroy bock 
the Spring and the Root. 

But this is an old way of Management, 
and not ſo generally practiſed in our 
time in Kent, as it is in Surry or Hamp- 
foire ; tho' in the two laſt Counties 
ſome Hop' planters rather chooſe to tor 
low the Kentiſh way; vis.” 

When the Holes arc preparcd and 
manured to the beſt Advantage, the Kent- 
if Planter with a Dibble or Sctting-ſtick 
makes a Hole downright in the Center 
of every Hill, (that is to be) and there 
plants a ſingle Set, and afterwards, five 
others round about it, at proper Diſtances ; 
tho' I think four would be ſufficient,unleſs 
your Hills were very wide aſunder, cloſ- 
ing the Earth very well about cach Set. 

In planting and dreſſing of the Hop, 
care muſt be taken that the Root that 
ſhoots downwards, muſt never be cut, 
for it weakens the Plant, and will ſub- 
ject it to the Fly or Blight. - 


In Kent, after planting, the Farmers 
| take 
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take no ſmall care in covering, when it 
is dry Weather, the Tops of every plant- 
ed Hole, about three or four Inches 
thick, with the lighteſt and ſineſt Earth 
they can get, eſpecially of a Virgin Soil, 
if poſſible ; for the Criticks thete do 
not allow, the uſe of Dung in any of the 
Earth, that is to be laid immediately on 
the top of the Buds; however, after 
it is well  rotted in the Paths or A+ 
venues, and well mixt with a natural 
Soil, it is flung up to enlarge the Hills. 

It is obſerved above that freſh Dung 
always breeds Inſects, and eſpecially the 
Fly, which oftentimes annoy the Hops 
very much. | 

I haye lately met with a Memorandum, 
of one of the firſt Hop-planters, nog 
unworthy. our Notice, Viz. 

« Some ulc to ſet at cycry corner of 
« a Hole, one Root, but this a naughty 
« and tedious Trade. 

This way you ſhall ſo cumber your 
« ſelf, and your Garden, that you will 
« ſoon. be weary of working, and your 

Garden be as ſoon weary of bearing. 

H Giye 
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Give me leave a little to intettupt the 
12450 of my Author, while I / obſerye 
according to what has been ſaid aboys, 
of the different ways of planting in Surry, 
and in Kent; one is to ſet three ot 
four Roots together, in a Hole, and the 
other to ſet one Plant in the Middle, 
and 'five round about it, in each Hole; 
in the Remark above, my Author men- 
tions the planting of four Sets in a Hole, 
and fuppoſes that the Garden will ſoon 
cr wear our, and Wan from 1. 
ing. 7 

ae certain, chat in moſt Plan- 
tations we are apt to indulge out Fan- 
cics, in planting great Quantities for 
preſent Shew, without be- a hf 
ing Profit. 

In planting ſeveral Sets in one Hole, 
in duc Diſtances from one another, one 
of myCorreſpondents obſerves, that in the 
firſt Year of their bearing they will make 
a grand Appearance, but will not laſt fo 
long, as thoſe which are planted only in 
the Center of the Hill ; for we ſhall 


have in the TR, * which are ſet at Diſ- 


4 tanccs, 
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tances, many Suckers, or Off-Sets, which 
ſo much incumber the Hills, that it is 
become a Cuſtom where that Practice is 
uſed, . to thin the Hills of Roots every 
Year, after they begin to bear, which are 
more abundantly found in the Hills, 
planted in the free way, than in thoſe 
where their main Crop is in the Cen. 
ter 4 however, neither of theſe Methods 
can keep us from a good number of 
Off. Sets, which muſt be taken away e- 
very Spring, about March, or as ſome 
do about OFober ; but it is better, in my 
Opinion, to prunc and cut the Hop in 
the Spring, than towards Winter; be- 
cauſe the Froſt may do injury to the 
Roots, that are prun'd in the late Sear 
ſon of the Year. But to return to my 
Author; he goes on to tell us, That 
« ſome wind them, or twiſt them, and 
* ſet both ends upwards; and he adds 
* (ina merry Way) that the Cunning of 
« the Workman, and the Goodneſs of 
the Roots are very livelily expre(s'd, far 
if the Roots were good, they could 
not be ſo wound or folded, or if 


H 2 the 
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the Workman was skilful, he wopld 
not be ſo fond to ſet them in that Or- 
der, | 4 den 

He again inveighs againſt another ſort 
of Planters, and puns upon them, who 
(in his own Words) lay their Sets 
thwart and flat; but he ſays flatly, that 
the ſame is an overthwart and pre- 
poſterous Way; fof they can neither proſ. 
per well, as being ſet contrary to their 
Nature and Manner of growing, not 
be kept as they ought to be, becauſe the 
main Roots will be cut when the Hills arc 
dreſs d; this he calls an Abuſe in plant- 
ing : He goes on to inform us, that ſome 
make Hills at firſt, 'and ſet their Roots 
therein, but theſe; as he obſerves, ex- 
clude themſelves from miniſtring 'Suc- 
cour to the Plants any time after. 

He further obſerves, that ſome, as ſoon 
as they have ſet their Roots, bury them 
in a great Hill; and this is as prc- 
judicial as the foregoing Abuſe, ſaving 
only the Hill fo choaketh thoſe Sets, 
that moſt commonly they grow not at 


all. | 
He 
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He concludes in the following Man- 
ner. 

« Finally there be as'many evil Ways 
« to ſet, as | ure be 8 Men to 
4 deviſe. © 4 5 * D. 

I find in another n that 
if the Hop-Garden happens to be near 


the Houſe, it muſt be well defended or 


fenced againſt all manner of Fowls, as 
well of the Land as of the Water; for 
every ſort of them that is familiar about 


the Houſe, will upon the firſt Appear- 


ance of the Jerm or Bud of the Hop 
crop off the Top; but the Gooſe eſpe- 
cially will eat the Tops, when they are 
four or five Inches long; and for the 
common Poultry,” ſuch as Cocks and 
Hens, finding the Earth on the Holes, 
or Hills, ſoft or light, will ſcratch in 
the Spring, and break many of the prin- 
cipal Buds, or firſt Leaders, either of 
which will occaſion the Deſtruction of 
the Hop-Ground ; beſides that the Buds 
ſo wounded will never recover them- 
ſelves, the Roots will be greatly weak- 


ned by it. 
ARTI1- 
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H EN the Hops have . 
ed about a Month, and the Wea- 
ther has been favourable, they will be- 
but weakly, if the Weather has been ve- 
xy dry; whereforcit is feldom cuſtoma- 
ty on fuck Occaſious to give them 2. 
py Pole the firſt Year ; bur if the Weather 
happens to help the Care and Induſtry 
of the Planter, ſome or moſt of the 
Plants will be ſtrong enough, to admit 
of ſhort Poles; however, if the Shoots 
of our Hops prove weak this Year, it is 
uſual with ſome Planters, about a Month 
or five Weeks after they have made their 
Spring, to tye the Shoots or Binds round 
in a looſe Knot, which will greatly help 
the Root, and feed it againſt the Year 
following. 


In 
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In Oc ober, theſe Hops may be dreſꝭd 
by a careful Hand, opening the Hills di- 
rely, and gently: cutting the Bind, a 
little lower than the Surface of the 
Earth, and then covering the Tops of 
the Plants about two Inches with the 
fincſt Earth that can be got, and upon 
chat a little Coat of Fart out of 
Alleys 5 this is the Kentiſh way. 

But in Surry and Hemp bins they wo | 
the Bind a Foot long, when they gather 
the Hops, ind do not dreſs them till the 
Spring following. 

Whenever we dreſs out rs we 
ought to chooſe dry Weathet, that the 
Farth we lay on them may lye cloſe 
and fine upon the Buds. 

In the Buſineſs of dreſſing Hops in the 
Winter it muſt be conſidered, that the 
Earth which is flung on them our of rhe 
Allys, over and above the fine Earth ly» 
ing on them immediately over the Buds, 
will afſiſt in defending them from the 
Froſt of the Winter; — tar from the 
firſt www" ry, 
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of the fend Tear's 2e. tho Ken 
Way. 

'S: * — ic we 12 
dreſſed the Hills the , firſt Year in 
OZber, to dreſs them the February fol- 
lowing, when again the Holcs muſt be 
carcfully opened, and the old Shoots 
or Binds muſt be cut within an Inch 
or two of the old Roots, and as theſe 
Binds are very tuff, this Operation muſt 
be donc with a very ſharp Knife; for 
if our Inſtrument cuts with Difficulty, 
we. ſhall. be apt to break the ſmall Fi- 
bres, or diſturb the main Root, which 
will rob the Shoot for the following 
Seaſon, of a conſiderable Share of its 
Strength. 

At the ſame time chat wc, prune the 
— cut the Roots clean off, which in- 
clinc to ſpread to the outſide of the Hills; 
this Year the Poles may be about ten or 
twelve Foot long. Ax ri 
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ARTICLE X. 
Of the third Tear's dreſſing. 


HE dreſſing of the Hills in the 
third Year, ſhould be as in the 
ſecond and firſt Year, viz. 

When the Hops have ſprouted, and 
ſhoot about five or ſix Inches, ſet up 
the Poles, which may then be of a full 
Length, for we may that Year 9 2 
fall Crop. 

According to the Strength of our 
Binds, we may charge each Hole with 
two, three, or four Poles, tho'I think 
three is enough for the ſtrongeſt Hill; 
for we ſhould by no Means covet more 
Shoots than can be ſtrong and fruitful ; 
| have known ſome, who through Co- 
vetouſneſs of having many Leaders, or 
Binds, have made good the 2 7TY , 
All covet, all loſe. 

The Poles ſhould be placed at equal Dis- 


unce from one another, near the outſide of 
I the 


troduction into Eng/and. 
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the Holes, ſo diſpoſed that their Top: 
may incline a little outwards, leſt the 
Hops bind themlclves there together, and 
prevent likewiſe the Paſſage of the Sun 
amongſt them. | 

It will not be unworthy ＋ Notice, 
to mention what J have met With, in 
ſome Papers of carly Date, concerging 
the polcing of Hops: my Authors n 
arc thelc. 

If your Hills are diſtant from, one An- 


other three Yards, provide four Poles 


for every Hill, but if you make your 
Hills nearer together, as ſcvcn_ Foot ot 
thereabouts, then three Poles; will be 
enough for cach Hill: That Gentleman, 
Whocyer he is, | deſcribes that Mar 
ner, of planting which was firſt practisd 
inSarry, and accounted famous from the 
great Eſtates that have been xaiſcd there, 
by the Hop Imptovement, nin 


40 


Licarn from the atoreſaid Gentleman) 
Remarks, who 1 find huilds all his Pur. 


poſes upon planting three! or four Hop 
Wett. in 6 Holc, tha 


the 
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mie fitff Year as many Poles may be uſtd 
$ any Year after; whoſe Writings, as 
1 Hall have Occaſiott to introduce them 
I ſhall render familiar to my Reader» 
eſpedilly when 1 mall have Occaſi- 
on to ſpeak Partleulitiy of raiſins tit 
Hills in a Hop-Ground. 

In the mean time F chan help ob. 
ſerving, that the different ways of plant- 
ing oecaſton different 3 of polcing 
the Hop. 

The Poles which ate beft fitted for this 
Purpoſe, are thoſe made of Alder, and 
next to that Willow or Sallow, which 
are all quick Gto wers, ang may be raid 
in fe Years.  * 

Some liowevet uſe Potes of Aſh, but 
thoſe may be turned to much better Profit 
for Hoops, & © 

My Author mentions only Alder Poles, 
confidering them to be of the beſt 
kahion, that is, growing Taper, ſmall 
above and great below, wheteby he guef- 
ſes, that the Hop in its twiſting way of 
Growth, ſeems to approve and like that 
Shape 3 for being ſtrong in its firſt Shoot, 

I 2 239 
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twill more naturally embrace the larger 


Part of the Pole, than it can do at 


the end of the Year, when i its over lux- 


uriance is paſt, 

Likewiſe he imagines that the nl 
neſs of the Alder Rind, may be a Meanz 
of ſtaying the Hop-bind more firmly 
from ſliding down the Pole, than ei- 
ther Aſh or Oak, which I find was uſed 
in his Days; which latter ſorts of Wood, 
he tells us, are ſuppoſed to be of long. 
er Duration than the Alder; but the 
Alder will endure ſix or ſeven Years, à 
I ſhall mention hercafter, 

The Alder Poles, he tells us, arc the 
cheapeſt and eaſieſt to be got in moſt 
Places, beſides the nen of theit 


Growth. 


It is a plain Caſe, that he lived in 4 
Country well watcred, for Alders never 
grow in Proſperity, but in ſwampy ot 
moiſt Grounds, ſuch as are in the Vale neat 
Farnham, towards Moor-Park Side. 

It is obſeryed again, that Cattle do 
not bite nor deſtroy the young Springs 
of Alder, as they do thoſe of Willow 
or Sallow, It 
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It is obſerv'd further, by the fame Author, 
that in the Expence of Alders there inſues 
leſs Diſadvantage to the Commonwealth, 
as well for the Cauſes aforeſaid, as be- 
cauſe the Alder never makes à Timber 
Tree, or is fit for, other raren are 
the Oak and Aſu. 

From another Remark concerning Al- 
der Poles, it is ſaid that they muſt be cut 
between All-Hallow-tide and Chriſtmas, 
trimming them and piling them up im- 
mediately after they are cut, regulating 
them for the Purpoſe you deſign, and ſharp- 
ning their Bottoms free from Bark, leſt 
as they ſtand in Piles, they ſtrike Root 
before you come to uſe them; for no- 
thing is more ſubject to grow. than this 
Plant, let it meet with what Soil it 


will, if there be the leaſt Moiſture. 


I have another Memorandum, which 
regulates the Poles according to the 
Richneſs of the Ground where the Hops 
grow; in which it is obſery' d, that the 
Poles where the Hop grows luxuriantly, 
ſhould be at leaſt fout Foot longer, than 


where the Hop does not thrive, or proſ- 


per with ſo much Vigour. Fhere 
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."Thierd 356 great deal beſides the Good. 


neſs of the Ground like wiſe to be con. 
ſidered in the Care and good Managrment 
of the Hop, #s well as the Goodneſꝭ of 
the Eatth in which it grows. © 
Alſo the nearneſs of the Hills wilt 
occaſion the Hop to produce weaker 

Stèms, tho yer they will bear 2 
Crop; in ſuch 2 Caſe the Poles need 
not be ſb long, as where the Hills ah 
at ider Diſtances from one another; for 
the' more circumambient Air a Plant 
has, the more generous it will be in its 
Growth, aud Productions; ſo on the 
contrary, where a Plant has a leſs Slate 
of Air, it will not atrive to fath a Per fecti. 
on, a5 the well exposd Plant. 
: F remmentiber a Gentleman who had 
but little Ground for gardening, who 
had a Mind to raiſe a Crop of the Ron- 
ceval Pes, and reading in one of my 
Works the Eſtimatioen I had made of 
tre Quantity of Peas that every Rod 
of Land would produce, reſolved wirft 
nirnfelf to raiſe 2 greater Quantity of 
"oe * T had proposd from the fame 
Quantiry 
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Quantity. of Ground, propoſing make 
matically to himſelf, that if I could- bring 
2 certain Mcaſure of Peas, by eight 
Lines or Rows in a ſtated Quantity of 
Ground, he could, if he doubled the 
Number of Rows that I had mention d, 
reap a double Profit; but all his hopes 
were fruſtrated, tor he had ſcarce a Quart 
of Peas on the whole Ground, Husks 
and all; the Reaſon was, that they. were 
ſet ſo clole together, that the Roots wanty 
cd both Air and Sun, which make ms 
chief Life of any Vegetable. - 

My Papers give me an Obſervation 
not diſagrecable to what Theve ſaid with 
regard to Hops, viz. 

Where the Hills in a Hopwound are 
ſet too cloſe together, the Hops will 
grow from one Pole to another, and in- 
tangle themſelves, over · ſnadawing the 
Garden, and hindering the Roots from 


the Sun, and the Paſſage of rhe As ener 
the Alleys. | 
It is (aid, morcover, that the. Hog 
flocks kindly, or in other Terms, Galt 
or brings its full Crop, till it has got 
above 
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above the Pole, and bends down, ot 
returns a Yard or two below the Top; 
for while it tends to climbing upwards, 
ir is obſerved, that the Branches which 
grow out of the principal Stalk (where- 
in conſiſts the Abundance of Increaſe) 
grow little or nothing. 

Another Remarker tells me, that the 

thicker: the Poles the longer they will 
laſt, and the Meaſure given by that Au- 
thor is, that the lower End of each Pole 
next to the ſharpened End of the Point 
ſhould be nine or ten Inches in Circum- 
ference, or about three Inches diame. 
ter. | * 
But ſuch his Poles as theſe need not 
be uſed over the whole Garden, rather 
place them on the moſt windy Sides, to 
defend the others; four or five Rows 
thick of them may ſupport the Vines or 
Hops within ſide the Garden from we 
Inſults of ſudden Tempeſts. 

There is another Remark, which yet 
relates to the A Patt of the Hop- 
Garden. 


It 
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It is ſaid in that Memorandum, that 
a Wayne or Waggon will carry a hun- 
dred and fifty Poles, and by the ſame 
it is obſeryed, that ,after the firſt Year 
of Poling the Poles will be little or no- 
thing chargeable to you, for, as any de- 
cay you may readily turn them to Fe wel- 
which will nearly anſwer the Expence of 
a Supply, from ſuch. Neighbours as have 
no Occaſion to uſe them in this Way. 
But by Way of Caution, take this Ad- 
vice, H you live in a Country where 
Poles are: ſcarce, raiſe no Hop- Garden, 
for the poling of the Hop is more ex- 
penſive than the Planting 
have in ſome of my former Works 
hinted-, concerning this Particular that 
where: Wood for Poling is ſcarce, and 
we have a mind to raiſe. a Hop garden, 
ve muſt begin ſirſt with planting Alders 
or Willows, if we have the Advantage 


of wet or moiſt Land, which in three 


ot four Lears will bring us a Crop of 
Polcs-for qur Purpaſe, and continue ever 


afterwards to ſurniſh us with a Supply, 


either for ourſelves, or to ſell to our 


Neighbours. 'K In 


1 

In my Book called; The new Improv. 
ments for Planting and Gardening, | 
have largely deſcanted upon that Head, 
A Memorandum that is now before 
me adviſes, in a very familiar Way, to 
uſe the rotten and broken Poles for fi- 
ing in the Kiln or Oſte (as my Author calls 
it) for drying of Hops: So that it ſeems 
from this and another Paragraph which 
I have of the ſame Author's, he would 
make a Hop- garden when it is onee' fixt 
to maintain itſelf; for he mentions, 

That at Poppering, where in his Time 
Scarcity of Wood made the People pto- 
vident, they generally planted the Eaft 
and North Sides of their Gardens with 
Alders, by which Means they continu- 
ally maintained their Hops with Poles 
for their Growth, and provided Fire for 
the Kilning of them, to render em pto- 
fitable in the Market. 

It is further recommended, before you 
have ſct up your Poles, to conſider the 
Strength of every Hole of Plants, and 
in Proportion to their Vigor let the Pet- 
ſon who carries the Poles into the Ga- 


ing Plant i. in its Manner of Growth, ve- 
ry carly after its firſt Germination, ſeeks 
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den drop as many at each Hole as he 
paſſes. through the Alleys as may be 
neceſſary to ſupport the Hops therein, 
which will ſave Time in the Work of 
Tolins . f nyt 
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11 ARTICLE, XI. 
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Of ſetting up or erecting the Poles. 
T7 is the common Way, 4s 1 have re- 

marked above, to ſet up the Potes 
when, the Hops have ſprouted about fix 


Inches, but without Doubt the ſooner 
we ſet up the Poles the better ; pro- 


vided we know where the principal Roots 


land, which cannot well be diſcerried, 
till che Buds have ot ane little wy 
out of the Ground. 

The Hop being a twining or twiſt- 


for a Supporter, as all Plants do that 
arc of a twining Nature; therefore 1 
think that the ſooner we give ſuch Plants 
an Help, the better it will be for their Proſ- 
perity. K 2 When 
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When you fer up rhe Poles, make the 
firſt way into the Ground of the Hi 
with an iron Crow, ot a long wooden 
Dibble facd on the Point with Iron. 
This Inſtrument ſhould be about three 
Foot long, and not altogether ſo large 
as the Poles that ybu deſign to fix in the 
Hills, that the Poles may take the bet - 
ter Hold. arne 90 MN 0 
_ The 77 of che Inſtrument 5 


be like that of the Handle of 

Spade, either with an Exe handle o 

Crutch, the bettet to give the Work 
man an Opportunity of forcing it into 
the Ground. 20 
One Remark which! have "reliripg to 
the early placing of the Poles on the 
Hills ſeems not inconſiderable ; for one 
of my Mcmorandumiſts obſeryes, tat 
when the Shoots or Vines of the Hops 
are ſuffered to grow to any conſideta. 
ble Length before we pole them, that 
either in raiſing the Poles, or in faſtning 
of them by ramming, or otherwiſe, the 
Hop will be in danger of bruiſ ing or 
breaking. 
Aibitib 
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Another Rtaſon he gives us, for care 
I paliag 4s, to prevent The! Eroubie 
ä — be at; in lay 
ing eyvry Stalk or. Vine of che Hop to 
the Pole, that ic as to climb upon. 
It is further temat d, that if the pole- 
ing of Hops be omitted, till they have 
ſnot too far, tiit y will not, acuotding to 
their natural Force, ſo eaſily raiſt them 
felvcs upon the Poles; for their omn In- 
ſhoot, to attempt the neateſt Standard 
they can meet wich to twiſt about, or 
in Tallure of any thing of that Nature, 
they immediately t wine about ont ano- 
ther,” and *choak ach orher; they may 
perhaps ſome or other of them in that 
State bear a few Hops, but to very lit- 
tle Purpoſe j therefore it is no bad Re- 
mark of an ingenious Gentleman, who 
ſaya, et up your Poles upon the firſt 
Shoot of the Hop, that the Vines may 
haveitheir — brut fortn 
— — 190 01 91694 

The fame: informs us, that you, muſt 
fe a Pole a Foot and à half — 

an 


. 2. 
0 


L 
and within two or three Inches of the 
principal Root, taking care eſpecially not 
to hurt the Root of the Hop, — 
would probe as fatal, as breaking ot 
bruiſing the young Shoo ts. 
W'. have another Obſervation, which 
likewiſe concerns the ſetting up of Poles, 
which 1 ſhall give my Reader to con- 
fider of, which ſeems to be a little diſ- 
agreeable to what we have ſaid be- 
fore ; and that is, if your Ground be 
rocky: and ſhallow, your Polcs need not 
be ſet up till your Hops have ſhot up 
two or three Foot: becauſe then you may 
venture to raiſe your Hill ot Bank high 
8 to N mne Dohrn 
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n 07 the rem en fin of Poles. 


nE Affair of: ruaniing dhe Bab 
cloſe to the Poles, hen you have 
placd them in their proper Order, 
ought to be nicely conſider d; what — 
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& bf this Kind, ſhould be done on the 
ourfide the Poles,” aswe have plac'd them, 
bur by no Means to be attempted with- 
in their Compaſs, leſt you break or bruile 
ſome of the young Buds. 
The ramming of Poles is done by 2 
Piece of Wood about three or four Foot 
long; and about the Thickneſs _ three 
Inches towards the Bottom. 
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— the Reparations of Pole, 
that happen to be broken by _—_ wen 
_=_ nber . 91 


r by high Winds or 5 or any 
other Accident, any of your Poles in 
your Garden ſhonld be broken, while 
the Hop is in the Vigour of its Shoot, 
or between the time of its firſt Germi- 
nation, to the time of its coming to 
Bell or Fruit, uſe the following Method: 
When a Pole is broken, undo and 
pull away as carefully as you can the 
5 bro- 


Pole is broke, and the Hop is at a good 


Lr 
broken Pole, avoidiagg any Wound or 
Bruiſe af the Hop then raiſe a new 
Pole; twining the Hop two or three 
times about it, according to the courſe 
of the Sun, or: as we may - percciye n 
twines of its own Inclin ation. 
Set the Boot of the Pole by the outs 
ſide of the broken Pole, and tie the 
Head of the Hop gently to the top of 
the Pole. 

Some who do not care, or have not 
Opportunity of bringing in new Poles 
on this Occaſion, will twiſt the fallen 
Hop about ſome auxiliary Pole ſtand 
ing in the ſame Hill, tying it at the 
top as before directed; this Method how. 
ever, may ſave us ſome Hops in parti- 
cular Cafes; but What the iajurd H 
gains by the Favour we do, it may 
haps injure the thriving Hop, upo hob 
Pole it has its Dependance. H t 

It is however neceſſary, that when any 


Hicght- to repait the Damage immedi- 
ately by any of theſe Ways, for the Crop 
of one Hop- plant will ſufficient iy po 
our Carc. Mc 


1 
Memorandum, if the Pole be only 
broken at the end next the Ground, 
it may be again ſharpned by a diſcreet 
anne v eie. 


ARzTiCLE XV. 
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"HE N the Hills ate made — 
or high, it is difficult to lop your 
Poles without breaking, or other Incon- 
veniencics that may ariſe by diſturbing 
the Roots, eſpecially if the Ground be 
dry, or the Poles old or ſmall. 

We have an Inſtrument which is re- 
commended to us for this uſe, which 
the — — will e and 


of the Pole; the Jaw or toothed put 


riding Hook on the Handles as expretsd 
to faſten or bind both Sides ag Handles 
together, when we have got faſt hold of 


- little ſquare Block on the Top of 2 
Hill, which may have, for che bi 
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therefore we ſhall have the leſs trouble 
to explain it; this is of the Nature of 
that which we. call-a Dog, by which if 
the Poles are tolerable found, one may 
pull them up WERE —— their 
Points. 

Theſe Pincers or Dogs muſt be made 
of Iron, about a Fard long, in which 
Length, about ſix or ſeven Inches ma 
be allow'd for the Mouth or 121 
them, which ſerve to claſp or take hold 


of the Inſtrument ſhould be the ſtrong 
eſt, the Mouth being ſome what hollow, 
with Tecth to — 1 2 hold of the 
Pole. | 

The Smith him is has Al à pait 
of Pincers of this Sort, muſt faſten 4 


in the Figure, which may be fo uſed, u 


the lee. mom "0 
When we uſe his lyſtrument, lay 3 


— 
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moving of it from one Hill to another, 
2 Handle of Wood drove into one 


kde ; upon this Block you muſt reſt your 


Pincers, after you have claſpt the very 
loweſt Part of the Pole, faſtning at the 
ſame time, the two Handles of the Dog 
with the riding Hook; hold then the 
upper part of the Pole, pulling it towards 
you a little, and preſſing down the Han- 
dics at the ſame time of your Iron Dog, 
the Pole will caſily come out of its 
Place. 


ARTICLE XY. 


Of the Preſervation of Poles in the 
Winer. | 


8 I have had Occaſion to treat 
of the poling of Hops juſt above, 
ſo it will be ngceſlary before I proceed 
any further, with regard to Hops, to 
pr e ſome few Hints relating to the Pre- 

rvations of Poles in the Winter. 

A Gentleman of good Senſe and Under- 
L 2 ſtand- 
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ſtanding in this Way adviſes to build a Shed 
in the middle or ſome corner of a Hop- 
Garden, which may ſerve as well for 
the picking « of the Hops in the gathering 
time, as for ſccuring the Poles in the 
Winter from Injury by Weather. 

In ſome Places they think it proper, 
when the Garden is diſcharged of its 
Hops, to make little Floors at proper 
Diſtances, cither of Brick laid looſe, or 
ſomething that may be equivalent; the 
Deſign is, when we ſet np our Hop-Poles 
in Parcels, that the Ground-End or lower 
End of them may not be ſubject to rot 
by the Moiſture of the Earth; perhaps 
one hundred, or one hundred and fifty 
Poles may make one Pyramid ; for it 
is in that Faſhion they ſtand, when they 
are ſet up, and depend upon one ano- 
ther, while the Hops have no more to 
do with them. 

Amongſt my Memotandums I find 
Direction, which adviſes to ſet them 
upright againſt a Tree, and over them 
to make a Pent-houſe of Boards ot 
Boughs. K 


Some 
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Some again will lay a heap of the 
Hop-Haulm, or Hop-Bind upon the 
Ground, and upon that three or four 


Layers of Poles, upon which they raiſe 


a Pyramid of other Poles, covering the 
Top cither with Straw, or an heap of 
Hop-bind, | 


ArTIcClLs XVI. 


Of tying of as in their firſt Shoot to 
e Poles. 


T is the Opinion of one of my de- 
parted Correſpondents, as appears 
by his Writings, that Hops ſhould not 
be longer neglected, to be led and tied 
to the Poles, than when they are two 
or three Foot high; for Winds may hap- 
pen which may bruiſe and diſturb the 
young Shoots, and ruin the Crop in its 
Infancy ; for whateycr bruiſes the Shoot 
while 'it is tender, will certainly cnd 
in the Diſappointment of our Expec- 
fations, | v | 77. 
In 
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In the tying of Hops, there are- fe. 
veral Practices uſed ; one of the greateſt; 
Note with me, is from a Gentleman that 
dates himſelf from Maidſtone in Kan. 
May the ½, 17217. 

He ſays, that when the Shoots are — 
or four Foot above Ground, employ 
Women to tie the Hop. binds to the 
Poles, for while they are young they 
are very brittle; (he adviſes further) to 
tic two or three of the ſtrongeſt to each 
Pole, and to cut away the reſt ; he fur- 
ther direfts, woollen Yarn or withered 
Ruſhes for that uſe, and carefully te- 
commends the ty ing the Hops to the 
Poles, looſe or freely, ſo that the Hop 
may be guided gently z for, as he obſerves, 
if you bind them hard they will wi- 
_ I muſt confeſs myſelf happy, when I 
find my Thoughts agrecable to thoſe 
of a Gentleman who is known to be 
an Adept &c.,, 

a 838 the Gall Ruſh, — 1 
23 ſome Ctaſſes, very uſeſul on this Oc- 


. but in ſhort any thing that is 
tender 
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tender and gentle, and has ſuch a Ona» 
lity in it as cannot alter much by the 


* mn ron the” Plane, * 
o. 


Le we know, however lender ir 
may be when it is firſt receiv'd from the 
Curtiers, and has been kept dry, will be 
ſoft enough to invite ſome to uſe the 
Scrips of it upon ſuch Occaſions, but 
2s ſoon as this receives the Wet, it di- 
lates and opens its Parts, and immedi- 
ately when dry Weather or Warmth 
comes to it, it ſhrinks and pinches whate- 
ver it is about, or encompaſſes, ſo that by 
no means is that or any thing of the 
lixe Nature proper to be 'uſed, on any 
Occaſion where” the Part it binds about 
it of a tender Naturc. | 


- a 5 


3 Arier XVI. 
_ | Of Li of Rego; 


 FTER ear u Noo; » we 
may begin to make the Hills for 
' I the 


| 
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the better preparing, of which they haye 
a Tool of Iron not unlike a Hoe, with 4 
Stail or Helve about three or four Foot 
long; but this may be longer or ſhorter 
at the Pleaſure of the Workman. : ' 

With this Tool you may pare away 
the Weeds or Graſs that grows betwixt 
the Hills, as alſo you may raiſe your 
Hills, or pull them down as need re- 
quires, with this Inftrament alone. 

Some hold that it is not neceſſary to 
make Hills the firſt Year, becauſe they 
diſtruſt reaping any Profit from their 
Garden worthy of their Pains that Sea- 
ſon; and becauſe likewiſe they imagine 
that the principal Roots proſper the bet- 
ter, hen there are no new fide Roots 
ſhooting from it; but theſe Conjectures 
= arc not allow d to be good, by the greateſt 
| Part of Hop- planters; for by Induſtry and 
Care the firſt Year's Profit. will not be in- 
conſiderable, and the principal Sets will be 
much amended and ſtrengthened, as will 
appear the ſecond Year. 
Some ate of Opinion, that the large! 
Jou make your Hills, the greater Quan- 
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tity of Hops you will have; moreover it 
is obſetvable, the fewer Weeds you have 
in your Ground, ſo many more Hops 
you will have upon your Poles. 

In ſhort, when the hilling time begins 
you will every Day have ſomething to 
do, till the gathering time, either raifing 
your Hills or cleaning your Ground from 
Weeds. 

There is a Remark ſeemingly of long 
Date which I have met with, that tells 
us, in thefirſt Year we plant our Hop-Gar- 
den, there ſhould not be one Hop-Shoot 
ſuppreſs d, but they ſhould all be ſuffered to 
climb upon the Poles; for if we ſhould bu- 
ry or by accident cut off all the .Springs of 
any one of the Roots, the Root itſelf would 
periſh, and perhaps out of a ſingle Root 
there may not happen to ſpring above 
one or two Shoots at moſt the Sea- 
ſon after planting ; and ſuch Shoots be- 
ing cither buricd or cut down, which I 
have obſerved kills the Root, we ſhould 
pole as many as We can. 

After the firſt Year, you muſt not ſuf. 
fer above two or three Stalks at moſt 
M to 
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to grow up to one Pole, and cut down 
and bury all the reſt; however you may 
let them all grow till they are about 
four or ſive Foot high, at which time 
you will be better able to chooſe thoſe 
Binds which are propereſt for poling; and 
beſides not cutting or wounding the Plant 
tilt it is atriv'd to this height, will bei 
Means of ſtrengthening the principal 
Root. Some ſuffer their Hops to climb 
up to the tops of the Poles, and then 
inſtantly complete the Hills, ro remain 
without Alteration ; but I think the hill. 
ing onght to be done by Degrees, as it 
will help to keep the Ground looſe and 
open. B 

Make your Hills well as they ought 
to be; begin to frame them immediately 
after the Poles are ſer, framing a little 
Bank or Circle about the outſide of 
them, to regulate how wide your Hills 
ſhonld be when they come to be finilh'd, 
and alſo to receive and retain Moil- 
ture. "0 | 
If your Garden be large, by that time 


you have made an end of theſe Circles 
| ot 
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or Banks, it will be time for you to be- 
gin the raiſing your Hills, therefore re- 
turn to the Place where you began, or 
elſe where you ſee the Hops are higheſt; 
then with your Hoe pare off the Surface 
of the Alleys, and lay that Earth upon 
and within that Circle that you made 
befote, leaving the out Line arri the 
higbeſt. 

Thus paſs through your Garden ue 
ral times, till you have raisd your Hills 
by little and little, till they are as 
high as you deſign them. It is thought 
by ſome Hop- planters, by ſeeming good 
Reaſon, that how high ſoever your Hills 
be, ſo long will be the new Roots, and 
the greater thoſe Roots arc, the ſtronger 
will be the Bind, and the Jargar andthe 
better the Hop. 

Take Care in railing your Hills, as 
that no large overgrown Weeds be ſuf- 
ſered to, ſeed in your Garden; as ſor 
{mall Weeds, when they firſt come wp, 
they will wither and rot in a few Days al- 
ter they are cut; theſe, with the up- 
ook, Mould of the Alleys, may 

X 2 help 


4 
help to increaſe the Subſtance of your 
Hills. 

In the firſt Year be not too early in 
raiſing of your Hills, leſt in your Work 
you oppteſs ſome of thoſe Shoots or 
Sptings, which would otherwiſe have 
appearcd out of the Ground. 

It is adviſcable, while the Hops are 
in the full Shoot of Growth, to paſs now 
and then through your Garden, with a 
forked Wand in each Hand, whereby 
you may direct ſuch Hops as decline 
from the Poles. 

Some neither obſerve Time nor Mex 
ſure, in making and raiſing their Hills, 
and theſe for the moſt Part fling away 
their time. 

Others make their Hills once- for all 
without ever pulling them down, or 
dreſſing them after the firſt making; but 
it would be much better for the Hop to 
have no Hill at all than to do ſo; for 
a Hill muſt be made new, and dreſsd 
every Ycar, if we expect wy Benefit from 
our Hops. 


It is cuſtomary in ſome Places to cut 
ol 
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or break off the Tops of the Hops when 
they are grown to eleven or twelve Foot 
high, which indeed will occaſion them 
to branch and ſtock exceedingly for 
beating; but the Hops which they produce 
arc not generally ſo large as thoſe which 
are brought upon the Tops of the Shoots 
which hang down from the upper Part 
of the Poles, and it is better to ſuffer 
them to drop from the Top of the Pole 
when they have gained a ſufficient Length 
from the Ground, than to give them 
Poles, which may be juſt of the Length 
of the Hop; ſo that over poling is 4 
Fault. 

If the Pole is very long, and therefore 
the Hops do not riſe to the Tops of 
them before the middle of Fay, then 
jt will be well to cut off the Top of 
the Shoot, that the Reſidue of the grow- 
ing Seaſon' may ſerve. for the Mainte- 
nance and Increaſe of the Branch, which 
otherwiſe would expire without bring. 
ing any Fruit. For that whole Time would 
be imployed in the Lengthening of the 
principal Stalk, which avails little in 
| Com- 
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Compariſon to the Srocking:or Increaſe 
of the Hop. 
And here we may * that ſome Men 
who ate over coverous, and too haſty to 


enlarge their Eſtates, will make their Hills 


too thick or cloſe together, their Poles 
too long, ſuffering alſo, too many Stalks 
to grow. upon one Pole. 

This, as one of my Authors 4 
ovettakes the Covetous with treble Da. 
mage, while he runs away with flattering 
himſelf wick being a double Gainer. 

In very dry Scaſons, eſpecially while 
the Hop is making its collateral Shoots, 
or is in Bloſſom, they muſt be carefully 
watered : And it is adviſed by one of 
my curious Correſpondents, either to 
infuſe Pigeon or Sheep Dung, which 
he thinks will make the 1 more 
nouriſhing. 

The common Allowance: in Kent for 
the Size of the Hills when they are ful- 
ly completed, is ſomewhat more than 
two Foot over, and about a Foot and 
half _— 


About 
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About Auguſt, when the Hop begins 
to be in Bell, pare all the Alleys clean 
from Weeds with ſharp" Shovels, to clean 
your Garden, throwing the lighteſt of 
the Earth on the Tops of the Hills; at 
the lame Time Women ſhould be em- 
ployed to ſtrip the Leaves from the Binds 
of the Hops two or three Foot aboye 
Ground, theſe going before the Men 
who are to ſhoyel the Vacancies between 
the Hills. 


ART1 CLE XVIII. ' 


Of the gathering or pulling of Hops. 


Mongſt ſome of my Papers, written 
in the firſt Time of Hop-planting, 
we atc 'told that commonly about St. 
Margaret's Day Hops bloſſom, and about 
Lammas they bell, and when they change 
to a browniſh Colour, and the Parts of 
the Bell are looſe, and yield a grateful 
Smell, the Seeds likewiſe beginning to 
turn brown, it is then we muſt make 
all imaginable Haſte to gather them, pro- 
| curing 
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cuting at the Time of pulling as many 
Hands as you can, always taking Ad- 
vantage of fait Weather, if poſſible. 

For the Hops that are gathered wet ate 
apt to turn ruſty, and will not keep: 
It is a Note of ſome Import, that we 
had much better gather Hops too carly 
than to let them be too ripe before 
we pull them. 

To gather Hops after the beſt Manner, 
as adviſed in ſome of my Papers, is to pull 
down four Hills together in the Midſt 
of your Garden, then pare the Plot and 
level it, throw Water on it, tread it, 
and (ſweep it as ſoon as it will bear the 
Broom ; this will make you a Floor to 
gather or pick your Hops upon. ' This 
was the old Way ; but the beſt will be 
to prepare a Frame about ten or a Do- 
zen Foot long, and about four Foot wide; 
ſet this Stand three or four Foot from 
the Ground, 

To this Frame, by means of Hooks 
faſtened on the Sides, faſten ſome coarſe 
Sacking Cloth, to hang hollow in the 
Middle of the Frame. 
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The Pickers of the Hops may ſtand 
three of a Side, and be ſupply'd by one 
Man who gathers them. 

When the Cloth is full, and the Hops 
clean taken from the Stalks and Leaves, 
remove them, and ſpread them in ſome 
clean and cool Place, that they may not 
ferment nor ſweat before they are laid on 
the Kiln, for ſuch treating will ſpoil 
their Colour, © 

It is not proper by any means to pull 
them while they are wet, either by Rain 
or Dews. | 

Wherever chis Frame is placed, begin 
to gather your Hops from the Hills next 
to it, cutting the Stalks of the Hops 
cloſe by the Tops of the Hills; and if 
the Hops of one Pole happen to begin 
to be entangled one with another, cut 
them aſunder with a ſharp Hook fixt at 
the End of a long Pole, and draw the 
Halm over its Pole with a forked Staff, 
thruſting up with your Fork all the Stalks 
that arc cut 'till you bring them over 
the Top of the Polc, and carrying them 
to their Frame or Floor, prepaced for 


picking the Hop. N For 
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For the better raiſing the Hop-binds 
over the Poles, when they are cut from 
the Roots, all our Poles ſhould be 
carefully diſmembred of their Scrags or 
Knots before we ſet 'them np for the 
Hop to run upon. 

It is 'a Remark of ane Conſequence 
that no more Stalks of the Hop- binds be 
ſevered from the Roots, than one may 
carry away in an Hour's Time at moſt; 
for if it ſnould happen to rain, the Hops 
which are thus cut will ſuffer very much 


ſhine very hot upon the Hop- binds that 
are cut, and we were to leave them two 


Hours, or indeed a little more than an 


Hour before the Hops were picked, they 
would wither and loſe a' good dcal of 
their Perfection. 

All Hops ſhould, if it were poſſible, 
be laid upon the Kiln as ſoon as they 
are gathered, for they dry much better, 

Such as gather their Hops about a Floor 
ſhould do it with all the Speed imagina* 
ble, ſtripping them into Baskets prepar d 
for them; and ſo likewiſe thoſe that ga- 
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ther them upon a Frame ſhould be as 
ſpeedy as poſſible at their Work, - 

However it often happens by Haſte, that 
the ſmaller Leaves of the Plant mingle 
with the Hops. At the Time of ſtripping, 
theſe Leaves are of good Vertue, and 
were alone ſold in Flanders, Anno 1566. 
for twenty ſix Shillings and eight Pence 
a Hundred, no one Hop being mingled 
with them. 

Thoſe who uſe a "Floor for Gries 
| ſhould atleaſt have it clean oer twice 
every Day. 

If the Weather is inclined to be wet, 
you may carry your Hops into the Houſe 
in Blankets, and there accompliſh your 
picking Work; for the leaſt Wet will 
damage. them. Uſe no Linen in this 
Caſe, but ſuch as you do not value, for 
the Hops will ſtain it ſo much as neyer 
to be waſhed out, 

If your Poles be knotted, ſo A you 
cannot caſily ſtrip the Hop-ſtalks-from 
them, then you will be obliged to pull 
up the Poles by main Force bn * 
Hops are gath ere. 
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The Manner of gathering the Hops 
from theſe Poles is to lay the Poles upon 
a Couple of forked Stakes drove into 
the Ground, remembring to diſpatch the 
gathering of your Hops as faſt as poſlible, 
By all Means gather the Hops as ſoon 
as you can after they are cut from 
the Hills; for the Delay of that Work 
will, occaſion the Hop to ſhed its Seed, 
whercin conſiſts a great Share of its Ver- 
tue. 

When your Hops are gathered, as ſoon 
as you have Leiſure, take up your Poles, 
piling them that are ſound, as we have 
already mentioned in the Article of Poles, 
and appoint thoſe Poles that are broken 
for the Fire, as well as the Hop-Haulm, 
which may ſerve for Wen or a 
Works. 

I am of the Opinion with a curious 
Kentiſh Gentleman, that if we were to 
prepate and order the Hop-binds as we 
do Hemp they Wald make excellent 
Condage.. | 

And now we may properly toy; that 
We have done with _ — Till 
5 N the 
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the March following, except, you will 
in the Winter Seaſon bring in Manure 
towards the ſlrengthening of the Hills, 
or will give theAlleys a Winter's Plowing. 

Some have adviſed to cover the Hills 
with Dung, but I chooſe to direct the bar. 
ing of the Roots, by opening of the 
Top of the Hill, which is moſt general 
ly practiſed to prevent the too early ſpring- 
ing of the Hops, which will hinder 
their being blaſtct. 

By all Means avoid new Harfe dung 
and uſe no Sort of Dung at all but what 
is rotted and reduced to Earth. .,;, 

When in March you return to your 
Garden, you mult. expect to find it in 
ſome Meaſure. over-grown with Weeds, 
except you haye prevented that by a 
Winter Tillage, ; howeyer it ſhould then 
be plow'd or dug in the Alleys, to tender 
the Earth more ſine againſt the Time we 
ſhall have en ana FI 
our Hills. du 22235120 ©; 
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Ariel NIX. | 
of Dying of 24 2 And 61 of * 


N ſome — build Houſes or 
Sheds at the Corner of their Hop- 
Gardens, divided into three Chambers. 

The middle or principal Room is the 
Kiln; one Room to receive your green 
Hops from the Pullers, and the third to 
receive the Hops when they are dryed 
ot kilned; 

To give ſome Deſcription of the Kiln 
will be neceſſary, although every one al- 


moſt knows the Structure of it: For a 


Work of chis Kind is not altogether for 
the Uſe of the Learned already in that 


Way, but to aſſiſt thoſe who arc unac- 


quainted with the prodigious Improve- 
ment the Hop may make upon cvcry 
Sort of Soil, whether it be barten or of 
low Price, or rackt up to the highelt 
Rent to the Farmer. 

"A god Malt-Kiln may ſerve to dry 


them upon, provided we uſe 9 
or 
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for that Purpoſe for there ſhould no 
smoak come at them. 


Some build Kilns on purpoſe z the Ih- 
nography is of this Kind, in the follow- 
ing Figure, which explains itſelf. 


When we lay the Hops to dry upon 
the Kiln they ought to be at leaſt fix. 
Inches thick over the hair Cloth, or as 
ſome do, if the Kiln is gently. made, one 
may venture them eight Inches. 

I reckon about eight Hours, or ten 
at moſt, will dry a Kiln of Hops; and 
it is commonly practiſed where the moſt: 
Skilful Artiſts. are imployed, to lay them 
ſmooth with a Rake or ſuch like Inſtru· 
ment, at their firſt laying on, that they 
3 cqually; for every Thing that 

re- 
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requires this manner of drying, were it 
to lay unequally in its height, would roaſt 
more in one Part than in another. 

On the Sides we muſt likewiſe take 
care to beat them up, to prevent their 
ſcattcring. 

The Fires uſed for this Purpoſe ſhoutt- 
be gentle and moderate, and preſerye if 
poſlible a conſtant Heat. 

There is I think a very certain Way 
of judging in any: of theſe Affairs, of the 
Degrees of Heat, by the Thermonteter, 
which is ſo well regulated by Mr, Jon 
Fowler, at the Royal. Exchange; becauſe 
as his Inſtruments of that Kind arc all 
agrecable and conformable to one ano 
ther, ſo they all move ſtrictly (or as one 
may ſay) act agrecable to one another; 


thus much concerning the Nicety of We 


Kiln, and drying of Hops, 
By way of Memorandum it is'obſerv'd 


by one of my Authors, that when you 


turn them while they ſweat, they will 
burn and grow diſcoulour d. 
. To prevent which keep the Fire low 


before you "_ to turn them, and then 
refreſh 


t 
lt 
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refreſh the Fire again, that it may more 
immediately dry the Parts which at firſt 
lay uppermoſt, and expel their Moi 
ture. 

When you ſtir the Hops upon the 
Kiln after they have been turn'd, and 
find them to crackle and leap a little, 
as they will do upon the burſting of the 
Seeds, it is time to take them off. 

After this lay them in the Room de- 
ſcrib/d in the former Figure, keeping them 
cloſe from the Air to prevent their 
Fermentation, or as the Hop-planters 
tell us, till they have loſt their Fire, and 
are inclinable to give, (as they call it) 
and if they feel moiſt to the Hand, 
when you put it into the Heaps, they 
arc fit to bag. | 

An old Author tells us, that ſome have 
practiſed the drying of Hops by laying 
them two Foot thick upon the Kiln, 
but it is impoſlible to dry them ſo e- 
qually if we follow that Mcthod, as if 
we dry according to the above Method, 

He further adds, that he has known 
ſome that have only laid their Hops 
ö O in 
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in a by Room or Garret, without uſing 
any Fire, but this is very contrary to 
Reaſon, for they will certainly ſweat or 
ferment ſooner or later, according to 
the Diſpoſition of the Weather they 
were gathered in. 

Hops when dry'd this Way can never 
be fit for packing; for if the Scafon 
of gathering proves wet, the Hops 
will require a long Time for drying, 
even by Fire upon a Kiln. | 

It is remarkable that Hops dry'd in the 
Sun loſe their Richneſs of Flayour, as 
all other Herbs do that arc dry'd that 
Way. 

Some uſe Hops without drying in 
Brewing, even green as they are ga 
thered, but by good Fortune there are 
very few who are ſo wiſe and fond of 
this Opinion, That the Fire exhales 
the fine Parts of the Hops; but where 
ſach are uſed, one onght to have at leaft 
half as many Hops of the undricd Sort 
as of the others. 

I ſhould have been more particular, 
concerning the building of the Hop-Kiln, 

but 
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but there are ſo many of them to be 
ſeen about Canterbury and Farnham, 
that every one may be a lines .of 
their Structure. Mbps 2 


ARTICLE XX. 


Of begging or ſacking of Hops for th 
Marlet. | 


T hs be almoſt neten to 
I preſcribe any Rules for the making 
of Hop-Sacks, but ſecing among my Pa- 
pers that there has not always been the 
ſame Method uſed, neither in the Con- 
trivance of the Sacks nor the filling of 
the Hops; I ſhall only ſet down what 
relates to the Way now in Uſe, which 
I cannot do better than by following the 
Directions of an eminent Hop-Merchant 
in Southwark. 

He tells me that a Bag of Hops will 
generally contain about two hundred 
Weight, or-two hundred and a Quar- 
ter. 

O 2 Theſe 
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Theſe Bags or Sacks being made of 
e Quarters wide Cloth, and three 
Breadths wide, being about eleven Foot 

and a half long, will go near to hold 
the Quantity I ſpeak of. 

It is the Cuſtom now a Days to have 
Samples of Hops in the Cotners of every 
Bag; and thoſe Corners at the Bottom 
muſt be firſt fill d and ty'd up. 

The Manner of filling Hops, is to 
ſtretch or keep open the Top of the 
Bag, by Means of a large Hoop, wide 
enough to * a e at 4 into the 
Bag- | 

When we "ll our Hops, we muſt 
faſten the Top of the Bag to 2 Hole 


made in ſome upper Floor, where the 


bottom of the Bag may hang clear from 
any Interruption, à Foot at leaſt free 
from the Floor below it. 

Then fling in two or three Buſhels 
of Hops, and let the Man go in to tread 
them till they ly cloſe, wen ſuch Shoes 


as have no Hcels. 


Add then two or wee: Buſhels of 


Were 
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were before, continuing the raven rn; 
till the Bag is full, then ſew'it' up, ob- 
ſerving at the ſame time to put ſome 
Hops in the Corners, as "you have done 
at the Bottom. 

One of my tanita lee 
1 a merry Way, that there is an old 
proverb which informs him, that there 


is much Falſhood in packing ; but he de- 


clares himſelf unskilful in that Art, and 
does us the Favour to tell us, thar if he 
were otherwiſe, he would be loth to 
teach ſuch Doctrine; his Reaſons for 
uſing this Proverb in this Place, accord- 
ing to his own Words, are 

That to avoid ſuch Deccit, and to make 
the more perfect and better Choice, it 
is uſual and lawful in moſt Places where 
Hops are fold, to cut the Sack that you 
deſign to purchaſe, in ſeven or eight 
Places, and to ſearch at each Place whe- 
ther the Hops be of an equal Goodneſs. 

I find by what immediately follows 
in his Obſervations, that he very well 
underſtood what he was about ; for he 
continues; 


Such 
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Such Places of the Bags as you ſhall 
feel ſofter than the reſt, you ſhould eſpe. 
cially cut, where perhaps you will find 
Hops of a different Kind, either A 
or worſe than the Sample. 

From ſuch Doctrine 'I ſuppoſe it is, 
or from a Jealouſy like this, that Mer- 
chants ſuffer ſo much at the Cuſtom 
Houſe; ſometimes one may do Damage 
to the Owners of the Goods, and by 
chance meet with a Deccit, when if all 
Men were honeſt, there would be no 
Occaſion to be ſo ſcrupulous. 

But to return to my Subject con- 
cerning the keeping of Hops, when they 
are bag d, let them be plac'd in ſome 
dry Room, or Garnier, or Grange, for 
wet or moiſt Air is deſtructive to the 
Hop; notwithſtanding when we uſe them 
in brewing, it is not always that we can 
draw from them their Excellence in the 
Ale or firſt Liquor. 
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"1s eise that the watering; 

of the Hop- Garden may be fayd 

by frequent ous + and making the 

Hills 1 

In others of my Papers, I find that to 

flea the Poles is not worth our Trouble, 

for it will expend more Time than it 

is worth, and Apo Bs üttle to the Pur. 
poſe. 

some chooſe to burn the lower end 

of the Poles, to make them laſt the long 

er between wet and dry; but my Au- 

thor directs only to burn the ends of Wil- 

low or Alder Poles, to keep them from 

growing, which they will be apt to do 

if there is the leaſt Part of their Bark 

near the Ground, or * apy Life in 
them, 

The ſame tells me, that it is of lit- 
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tle Uſe to weed the Hills by the Hand, 


when they are not flower d or ſceded, 
becauſe in raiſing the Hills ſmall Weeds 


will be bury'd. 


It remains only now to mention, that 
the Affairs of Hops is conſiderable to the 
State of Great- Britain, as they pay 4 
large Exciſc, amt have proper Officers 
ſent down to the ſcheral Countries where 
they grow, and are propoſed for Sale 
at the gathering time, to collect the Du- 
ty upon them; ſo that no one who plants 
Hops muſt expect to eſcape from the Law 
that raiſes Money upon the Hop, no 
more than upon the Malt; for both ate 
ſubject to a certain Payment by Act of 
Parliament, beſides the Land Tax, Cr. 

But the Exciſe- Office may inform any 
one who ſets up a Hop- Garden, of the 
Duty they are to pay, which is a Trifle, 
conſidering what the Profit of N Hl 
Garden will be. 
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